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The view from 
Deng’s other 
China, Page 19 


D 8523 B 


Business summary 


Channel 
decision 
set for 


Brita in and France 
ibnr' commitment to budding a 
Crag-Ch annel “fixed Bnk^aod 
cowCnned in a joint fhn ^ 

they would muMwnce before the 
end of next January which project 
for * bridge or tunnel, or a combi- 
nation of both, bad been dn» >n 

statement saM a formal trea- 
ty on the lfok would be signed next 
Eebruaiy. . 

TJK Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher said after a summit meet- 
ing xnLondon with President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand.' of France that she 
would go to France for the an- 
nom^nent of the decision. 


US debt 
initiative 

to get 
new push 


EEC sets tough 


terms in granting 
loan to Greece 


Star Wars is k i *. * f 

n. ... ^ ambition of 

Iirst item on ?f aAiuion 


Soviet agenda 


BY REGINALD DALE AND PATRICK COCKBURN IN GENEVA 


dollar 

builder 


xressury secretary James Bak- 

*2. initiative to alleviate the devel- 
oping country debt crisis is to je- 
cewe a new push at a meeting this 
wwk of senior executives of 18 m- 
^^onal banks in Toronto. 


BY QUENTIN PEEL IN BRUSSELS 


DOLLAR was weaker in London 
dosing at DM 2.814 (DM 1822). 
SF£U41 (SFr 2J52), FFr 75625 
JfTV 7585) and Y2035 (Y20£2). On 
Bmk of England figures the dol- 
lar's exchange rate index foil from 

1295 toim Page 39 ■ 


S. Africa death toll 


South Africa police said 12 blacks 
were killed during clashes with po- 
lice at the weekend, mainly m the 
troubled Eastern -Cape. Soweto 
hospital crisis: Page 4 


STEELING gamed 30 points 
against the dollar in London to 
ctose at SI .4255 but fell slightly to 
3.7a (DM 3.73). SFr 3.0525 (SFr 
*£R 11-35 (FFr 113575) and 

Y2902) (Y290.5). The pound’s ex- 
change rate index rose to 79.8 from 
79.5. Page 39 


Deak shot dead 


GOLD fen 75 cents on the London 
bullion market to $324.00 and was 
also loner in Zurich at S32330. 


Nicholas Deak; 80-year-old chair- 
man of the Deak Perera precious 
metals exchange, was shot rf in 
his New York office by a woman 

who also kfiled his receptionist The 

woman was later disarmed and 
arrested. 


Poles released 


WALL STREET: TTip Dew Jones in- 
dustrial average up 433 at 
1,440.02. Rige 46 

LONDON: both gilts and equities 
strengthened.- ■ The FT Ordinary 
share index shed 23 to 1,0832 while 
the FT-SE 100 rose 12 to its best- 
everefosmg high of 1,405.1 Page 46 


FINANCE MINISTERS of the Eu- 
■ ropeon Community yesterday ap- 
proved a two-part Ecu L75bn 
gL47bn) loan package for Greece, 
to help the country through its pres- 
ent balance of payments crisis, but 

linked it to implementation of strict 
economic conditions. 

The sir-year loan vriJJ be 
available in two equal instalments, 
one immediately and one in 12 
mont hs, with an unwritten but im- 
plicit insistence on the observance 
of the conditions worked out by the 
Greek Government and the Euro- 
pean Commission. 

The iecis io n follows a lengthy 
(Gscussion at the EEC Finance 
Coundl yesterday in which several 
ministers, led by Mr Gerhard Stab- 
enberg of West Germany, criticised 
the Greek Government’s economic 
management policy and called for 
strict implementation of the auster- 
ity measures. 

The package is much tougher 
than the similar Ecu 4bn EEG loan 
made to France in 1983, although its 
conditions are more comparable 
with those set for Italy and Ireland 
in 1076. 

However, it allows Greece a one- 
year' delay in the inqxKation of val- 
ue added tax (VAT), as required by 
its EriC membership terms — the 


Greek Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou yesterday rejected 
me resignations of (he Minister 
and Deputy Minister of Public 
Order which were submitted af- 
ter the shooting by a police offi- 
cer on Sunday night of a 15-year- 
old demonstrator in central Ath- 
ens. The chief of Greek police, 
.his deputy and the director of po- 
nce hi the Athens region Were 
. suspen ded from duty pending an 
investigation into the billing 
which occurred in ri j^hw i be- 
tween youths and police. Page 20 


second such postponement ginw it 
joined the Community in 198L 
The ministers agreed on a series 
of targets for key economic indica- 
tors: 

® Wage- indexation limited to the 
rate of inflation; 

• An inflation target of 15 per cent 
by the end of 1986 (compared with 
20 per cent at present), reduced to 
10 per cent by mid- 1987; 

• Reduction of the public sector 
borrowing requirements as a pro- 
portion of gross domestic product 
by 4 percentage points, with a tar- 
get of 13 per cent for 1986 and 9 
percent for 1087; 


- 9 Reduction of the rate of internal 
credit expansion by 17 per cent in 
1986 and 13 per cent the following 
yfcar; 

9 A progressive ‘reduction in the 
deficit on the current account of the 
balance of payments, expected to 
reach $2.8bn this year, to enable the 
s tabilisatio n of external borrowing, 
now estimated at more than S18hn. 
by 19B8. 

The major point made by the fi- 
nance ministers was an insistence 
on ta king part in the review of the 
Greek economic package before the 
second tranche of the loan is paid 
Normally this would be done sim- 
ply at the discretion of the Commis- 
sion after consulting the RFC 
monetary committee, but it was 
agreed yesterday that in this case 
the ministers would be consulted. 

The conditions set by the minis- 
' tors and proposed by the Commis- 
sion are dose to the targets put for- 
ward by the Greek Government. 

But the specific import protection 
measures sanctioned in order to 
correct the balance of payments 
defidt are less extensive than pro- 
posed by Athens and win be spelt 

Continued on Page 20 


Britain, West Germany repet 
monetary reform plan. Page 20 


Seventy-five political '. ' prisoners 
have been released from Ttolish 
jails under a -humanitarian inifia- 
tto official PAP newsagescy. 
said.- . 


Cleric murdered 


A seam Christian cferfc yy j hte it*, 
phew were mnrtiaredin east Leba- 
non in what the Greek Cathoifo 


Bishop of Zable 
•ife 

, sfaleota at toned fa tag 
MaafoJMiHoIyWj 
fipn said one of four.-; 
tagea heldtay kklnapp 
non was “prtifplty sick.’ 


a hid to un- 
xuune.ofthe 


TOKYO: was led higher by blue 
chips. The Nikkei market average 
gained 20.67 to 12,700.31 Page 46 

SINGAPORE'S .Premier Lee 
Yew forecast that the country’s 
economy would contract by about 2 
per bent this year. Growth in 1984 
totalled 82 per emit Page 4 

Btfi iiss Gas and -Oil, California - 1 
based energy exploration and die- 
4ributum company, has filed for 
protection from creditors after re* 
porting 4 $51m defidt in the first, 
sir months this year. 


Rescue plan floated for 
Tung shipping group 


BY DAVID DODWELL IN HONG KONG, CARLA RAPOPORTIN TOKYO 
AfH> ANDREW RSHBt. IN LONDON^ * 


aw* hob-:, 
i inLeba- 


Ziatovfsit India 

President Z5a uMlaq 'af Pakistan is 
to visit India next month for further 
talks with Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi to improve strained rela- 
tions between the two countries. 
The leaders, in Muscat for Oman’s 
National Day celebrations, held a 
30-minute meeting. Page 4 


BARL0W RANp, 5outh Africa’s 
largest industrial conqianyj in-- 
creased turnover by almost a quae-' 
ter in theyear to September 30 but 
suffered a cut in earnings pa share 
because of an increase in share 
capital Fage 22 • 


Ship hijack trial 


Five men charged with arms of- 
fences connected with the hijacking 
of tike Italian cruise liner AchiHe 
Lauro were sentenced in Genoa to 
jail terms ranging from four to nine 
years. Page 2 


AUSTRALIA and' New Zealand 
Banking Group, reported a 82 per 
cent increase in net profits from 
AS283foa (USSlOUm) to AS3022m 
for its September 30 year, its first 
as owner of the Griodlays hanking 
. operation. JEage 22. , . 

DR KONRAD VBgertshofer, chief 
executive since 1972 of Munich- ' 
based Bayerische Raiffeisen- 
Zentralbank (BRZ), has stepped 
down because of loan losses to the 
budding sector which could read: 
DM 750m ($288m). Page 21 


Pact critics hit 


UK Prime Minister. Margaret 
Thatcher attacked critics of the 
Anglo-Irish agreement signed last 
Friday and said it represented the 
best guarantee they had ever had. 
Page 13 


Aid delayed 

Two British military helicopters 
carrying vital rescue equipment to 
aid victims of tfae~CbIonibiaii volca- 
no disaster were delayed- for 24 
. heart because , tfey could not get 
permission to overfly or refuel, in 
Nrasregua. fti pfopm ty said . Seeking 
answers to disaster: Page 6 


SHORT BROTHERS, stateowned' 
B elfast aircraft' manufacturer, 
made taxable profits of £523,000 
(8743,000) in the year to March 31 - 
the first surplus since 1974. Page 15 

NORTHGATE Exploration has 
posted a third-quarter . loss of C$ 
573200 (US$418,000) bringing the 
Canadian mining company's fog; 
for the first rune months to 
CS2J>9m.FBgeZL 


I PLANS were- announced yesterday 
to. : restructure the flaanwy and 
| ddpging operations of the trimlded 
G. Y. Tung group of Hong Kong, 
Whkfr has fotal debts estimated at 
about SZbn as .a remit of ambitious 
nevshfo entering." _ . 

Under theplaha, a new-costainer 
flipp i ng concern will be set up by 
the pu bBriy quoted part of the Tung 
group, Orient Overseas (Holdings) 
Ltd (OOHL), of which TVmg owns 
about 80 per cent and whidt owes 
more than Slbu. 

In Tokyo, a meeting of 70 hank* 
owed nearly Slbu by the private 
arm of the grotto, whidt stopped 
paying interest on Its debt in Sep- 
tember, worked text a restructuring 
programme to secure a resumption 
of the payments. 

33» problems of the Tung group 
are the latest symptom of toe deep 
crisis in world shipping, as the over- 
supply of tannage has depressed 
freight rates and matte it difficult 
for c omp a n i e s to cover fnmnriTig 
and naming costs. 


"OobI faces kmi* repay- 

ments of about SlSflzn. Hepatites 
55 ships, and its main bnrinn^ |s 
Orient Overseas 

The new container ■ g r o up , ark 
nb i m eed in Bong Kong yesterday, 
will take in the 23 contamer^iips. 
It will not indude Furness Witter id 
toe UK, vtofoh is part of OdbL 
DeaKngs'in Oohl shares were sus- 
pended in September when the 
c o m p any said it had obtained a 
HKSlhn (£128m) line of credit from 
the Hongko ng- and Kh»r>gh»i Bank- 
ing Corporation, its main banker, to 
maintain working capitaL 

F in a n cial adviser Hambro Pacific 
ma d e dear then that the problems 
were rooted in the entanglement of 
tiie Tung group’s private and public 
corp orate interests. 

At the Tokyo meeting, the Tung 
group appealed to creditors for a 
grace period of 180 days to come up 
with a debt restructuring plan. 

Japanese creditors are owed 
more than 50 per cant of the Slbn 


An executive of Shearson Leh- 
man Brothers, the US investment 
bank acting for toe privately pwned 
J un g} interests , sai d after the meet- 
ing mat creditors had tacitly agreed 
to await the restructuring plan be- 
fore calHng in loans. 

Of the 70 banks and fmanda) in- 
stitutions owed money by the 
group, headed by Mr C.H. Tung, 
son of the late Mr GY. Ttmg, the 
founder, 30 are Japanese and the 
rest H ong Kong. US and European. 

A creditors’ steering committee 
was formed yesterday to advise the 
co mp any on toe res tructuri ng 
scheme and help to implomont ft. 

It includes Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust, Chemical Rank, Find 
National Bank of Chicago and First 
National Bank of Boston from the 
US, Standard Chartered of the UK, 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 
Bank of Tokyo, Industrial Bank of 
Japan and Fuji Bank. Other credi- 
tors Include Banque Nationale de 
Paris. 


MR Mikha il Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, yesterday firmly placed 
arms control and the US Star Ware 
al space defence programme at the 
in top of the agenda for his historic 
ig two-day meeting with President Ro- 
nald Reagan which opens in 
ie Geneva today. 

ie Mr Gorbachev, arriving in Gen- 

0 eva for the first superpo we r summit 
b in six years and the 11th since toe 
5, last war, said that the aim must be 

i, to see what could be done to halt an 

"unp rec edented" arms race and pre- 
t- vent its extension into other 
e sp h er es - an implicit reference to 
e the Star Wars programme. The two 
e countries must "ward off the threat 
of nuclear war," he said in a brief 
<- statement in grey, wintry wea the r 
r- at Geneva airport. 

’ Mr Reagan quickly responded by 
s saying that once toe space defence 
> programme was explained to Mr 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader would 
• find that it could "help us gnd the 

- arms race.” If Mr Gorbachev felt as 

- strongly as he himself did about 
ending' the arms race, it could be 

1 done, Mr Reagan said. 

There was no si g n , ho w ever, that 
either side was changing its posi- 
tion to avert the expected confron- 
tation over Star Wars, which Mr 

Reagan prefers to call his Strategic 

Defence Initiative. Moscow has 
made an end to the programme its 
prime objective in Geneva. But Mr 
lobert McFariane, toe US National 
Security Adviser, said that neither 
side had submitted last-minute pre- 
summit proposals. 

The White House vigorously in- 
sisted that Mr Reagan did not plan 

to treat Star Wars as a bargaining 
chip, either in Geneva or at the fu- ■ 
tore US-Soviet summits that he * 
plans to propose. On the contrary, 
Mr Reagan would urge prompt 
talks to pave the way far a gradual , 
transition from today’s offens iv e 
weapons to the sort of defensive 
systems envisaged under the gSty* , 
Wars progr amme . j 

Mr Gorbachev, who looked cheer- 
ful and self-assured, despite occa- 
sionally sniffling into a red hand- < 
kerchief, said tool toe peoples of ] 
' both co untrie s and the whole world j 
were e x pec t ing positive results ] 
from the summit. He would try to ( 
bring about just such an outcome. t 
Mr Larry* Speakes, the White x 
House spokesman, said that Mr J 
Beagan believed that the summit t 
could be a watershed in US-Soviet 
rela t ions, leading to greater under- f 
st a nding between the superpowers. c 
He denied reports that Mr Beagan v 
was in a bad mood and taking ^ 
medicine for a cold. s 

The President was ready for give b 
and take "on a rapid-fire basis," Mr d 
Speakes said. “It will be "vintage U 


The Geneva opens today 

with a private meeting between 
the two leaders at the lakeside 
man sion that the US has r h*wn 
as the venue for the first day of 
talks. Mr Gorbachev wifi host the 
second and final day of the talks 
to m orrow at the Soviet 

diploma ti c mission. Meanwhile, 
in West Germany, toe s ummi t 
has become an ingredient in 
Bonn’s favourite guessing ga me . 
PageS. 


> President Reagan," said Mr McFar- 

> lane. 

\ Mr Speakes repeated the US 
' view that the success or failure of 
the summit should nnt lv» jud ged by 
"tomorrow’s headlines” but by how 
r for it improved the climate in the 
i months and years ahead. The US 
believed, that the basis for a stable 

> peace had been created and Mr 
Reagan was determined to work 

1 towards that objective, he said. 
US-Soviet relations had in toe 
past ridden a roller coaster between 
euphoria and gloom and doom, Mr 
Speakes said. The ys now: wanted 
to. make a fresh start in' estab- 
lishing a “stable, constructive nnd- 
. predictable*’ relationship. . 

The Soviet efforts to woo the j 
3400 journalists attending the sum- 
mit were disrupted when a news 
conference being given by Mr Vlad- 
imir Lomeiko, the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry spokesman, was aban- 
doned in chaos after a Swiss police- 
man atte mpte d to remove Mrs Irina 
Grivnina, a Soviet dissident, from 
the conference halL 
Mrs Grivnina, who has served a 
prison sentence in. the Soviet 
'Union,- came to the West three 
weeks ago after the Soviet authori- 
ties gave her an exit visa. She is 
campaigning for human rights in 
toe Soviet Union. 

Mr Lomeiko said that he could 
not give a press conference in the 
face of organised disruption and 
stalked out of the hafl. 

Mr" McFariane said tiiat Mr Rear 
gam would today give .Mr Gorba- 
chev a “comprehensive presenta- 
tion" of US strengfo« r purposes, val- 
lues and goals up to the end of the 
century. He would then elaborate 
on US views of Soviet goals and ex- 
plicitly make dear Ms concerns 
over the pattern of Soviet interna- 
tional behaviour. 

Mr Reagan would propose a 
framework for US-Soviet relations 
covering all four areas that the US 
wants to raise at the summit - bila- 
teral, regional, human rights and : 
security issues. Mr Reagan wanted 1 
to start a “sustained dialogue" to 1 
deal with these interrelated prob- 1 
lems, he said. 


_ By WKIhun Han In New York 
MR DONALD TRUMP, the 39-year- 
old New York property tycoon, yes- 
terday unveiled his third attempt to 
build the world’s tallest building in 
New York City. This time be is con- 
vinced that he has a winner on his 
hands. 

Mr Trump, who has done more 
than most to reshape the Manhat- 
tan skyline, yesterday announced 
his most ambitious' project to' date - 
Television City - which he plans to 
build on the upper west side of New 

- York on the site of the old Penn 
. Central Railroad yards. 

With an eye on the major US tele- 
; vision networks which are threat- 
[ ening to emigrate to California be- 

- cause of New York City's high taxes 
r cud cramped conditions, Mr Trump 
. unveiled plans to build the "world's 

| most technologically advanced tele- * 
vision and motion picture produc- 
tion complex.” The centrepiece win 
be a 150-storey b uilding which will 
be 1,670 ft (509 m) high, exceeding 
by 216 ft the 1,454 ft Sears Tower in 
. Chicago. 

The world's tallest building be- 
longs in' New York, and the centre 
-of the nation’s television and film 
industries belongs in New York," a 
c o n fid e nt Mr Trump said yesterday. 

" Television City, according to his 
aides, will be "the largest and most 
dynamic new community ever built 
.in New York" with 3.6m sq ft devot- 
ed MTV ahdzhovie studios, 1.7m sq 
ft of retail space and 8,000 
apartments. 

-Mr Triimp bought the 100-acre 
Penn Central Railroad yards, which 
stretch along the Hudson River 
from 59th Street to 72nd Street, for 
SlOOm several years ago. Although 
he was notable to estimate the cost 

of his latest project, it is safe to say 
it will be in the billions of dollars, if 
it ever gets off the drawing board. 

Mr Trump, who is said to be 
worth dose to Slbn himself end has 

recently added two Atlantic City ca- 
sinos to his Manhattan property 
empire, hopes to break ground on 
his new project fa early 1987 and 
complete the first phase by 1992 . 

If his other projects are any 
guide, however, his latest plans will 
come under fire from several quar- 
t ers by people who argue that Mr 
Trump is on an ego trip which 
| knows no bounds. Why else, they 
ask, does he insist that every 
project he builds carries his name. 
_New York City is littered with 
Trump plazas and Trump towers. 
Although Mr Trump said yesterday 
that no nam e had been chosen for 
the world's biggest building, there 
is a high probability that the word 
"Trump" will appear somewhere in 
the title. 

Continued on Page 20 


Elders reduces banks 9 role in 
£1.8bn bid for Allied-Lyons 


Cuban killed 


A Cuban seeking asylum in the 
Venezuelan .embassy' in Havana 
was shot as he and another man 
climbed the compound fence after 
ignoring relk; to stop from Cuban 
guvdsi diplomats said. 


AUTOMOBILE Association Finan- 
cial Services, the new joint venture 
between Northwest Securities and 
Automobile Association Develop-, 
ment, has laun che d 4tE250m credit 
, facility QU ; 

markets. Page 23. . v : . 

METAL BOX, omtefaers'and cen- 
traEheafing group, reported first- 
half ' pre-tax profits down by 
£500,000 at £312m (844m). Lex, 1 
Page 20; Details, Page 24 i 


BY CHARLES BATCHELOR IN LONDON 


Spanish delays 


Spanish air services were disrupted 
by delays and cancellations as air 
traffic controllers began a nation- 
wide strike in pursuit of higher pay 
and shorter working hoars. Page 3 


MdVENFICK Hotels International 
of Zurich and Minneapolis-based 
Radisson Hotel Corporation have 
signed a series of wnwmgwngtrt and 
franchise contracts which will en- 
able thfrrn to M p»wi their interna- 
tional operations. 

ALAMTTO, Arizonarbased whole- 
saler of electric power, has agreed 
to be acquired by an investment 
group in a leveraged buy-out worth 
about £28 Im. Page 21 


ELDERS IXL, the Australian brew- 
ing, agricultural and trading group, 
has. changed. the idiape of Sis. record 
£12hn (Si8bn) takeover bid for At 
H^ Lyors, $e Brffigfrbased food 
. axrfdrkd^ ceagtomferate, to reduce 
the csntroveraal ride played by the 
banks.- ' 

Elders, best known as the brewer 
of Foster’s lager, yesterday an- 
nounced the detailed terms of its of- 
fer, the biggest ever made for a UK 
company. . Allied had criticised the 
direct role played by the eight- 
strong group of international 
banks, which are financing much of 
the deal as being far removed from 
the normal business of commercial 

lending hanlne in the UK. 

Announcing fhe^ details of the bid 
over a satellite television link-up 
between London arid Adelaide, Mr 
John Elliott; Elders' chief executive, 
said the banks would now not take 
a sharehrtdnig in the company set 


op to carry out the bid. They would 
act purely as lenders, he added. 

The modification of the Elders’ 
fad failed to convince Sir Derrick 
Bolden-Brown, AIEedV .chairman. 


irig “sticking .pls-stei'' to the bid so 
that . the ; bmfo were not now can- 
trotting shareholders of few hiddhig 
company. -They were still frnannmg 
the asset-stripping, be said. 

The offer document must rank 
as one erf the most hyprocritical doc- 
uments ever issued in a UK take- 
over” he ad ded. He charged Elders 
with putting up a "Vast smoke- 
screen of propaganda based on 
many unfair comparisons and 
selective statistics." 

Elders revealed in its 33-page of- 
fer document that Allied was in- 
tended as a springboard for fixture 
moves mto thc major lager iwar'itpbe 
of Europe. AIBetfs brands include 
Skol lager. Double Diamond beer, 


Teache r ’s whisky, Harvey’s Bristol 
Qeam sherry and Lyons Maid ice 
cream. 

Elders also plans to offer Allied's 
tenants and & stake in. ■ 

their pubs. 

The Australian c om p a n y - am- 
firmed that it was offering 255p for 
every Allied ordinary share bat said 
the bid would be primarily in the 
form of loan notes - allowing ac- 
cepting shareholders to defer any 
capital gains tax liability - with a 
cash alternative. Allied’s shares 
have been trading in TowAwi well 
above this level since the bid was 
announced last month. They fell 2p 
to 283p yesterday. 

Eld ers’ executives their act 
Continued on Page 20 
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Succe ss in international business has a lot 
to do with having the right connections. 

And very few banks indeed can ofier you as 

many as Standard Chartered. 

As one of Britain’s largest banks, and 
specialists in international business, we have 
over 2000 branches in more than 60 countries. 
All linked by common systems and the latest in 
telecommunications technology. And all staffed 
by people to whom international trade is a way 
of* life. 

The result is that when you deal with' 
Standard Chartered, you deal with people who 


understand your problems and can supply 
solutions. 

Delayed payments become an occasional 
rarity rather than a constant headache. 

International cash management that enables 
you to use funds more efficiently becomes a 
reality rather than an objective. 

And whether you need a more competitive 
foreign exchange dealing sen/ice. better-tailored 
trade finance, or more productive advice and 
introductions around the world, you’ll find the 
service you want under one roo£ 

Ours. 


dard ^Chartered 

Wrecf b^idcHig, worldwide 


327.9 

323.0 

181.0 

124.7 

124.8 
61.4 

1.042.7 
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EUROPEAN NEWS 


Italy joins UK in attack 
on proposed cereals tax 


Chinese order 
for Italians 

By Alan Friedman in Milan 

ITALTEL, the Italian state-con- 
trolled equip- 

ment maker, has won a L3Gbn. 
{SI 6. 9m) contract to build a tele- 
phone equipment factory in China. 
Italtel said last night that this con- 
tract - which calls for the plant to 
be built at Chongqing in Szechuan 
province - is part of a larger series 
of commercial agreements being 
negotiated. 

The contract was signed in Pe- 
king by Mrs Marisa Beffisario, 
managing director of Italtel which 
is part of the QU-Stet state holding 
group. It is understood that the 
L30bn initial deal is to be financed 
by a package of grants and low-in- 
terest export credits from Italy. 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro (BNL), 
Italy's largest state-owned bank, is 
to manage the export credits asso- 
ciated with the project 
Under the terms of the Chong- 
qing project, Italtel will license the 
Chinese to build a pulse code modu- 
lation (PCM) system and will also 
provide technical assistance and 
personnel 

The Milan-based Italtel last year 
made net profits of L25.2bn, com- 
pared with LlObn recorded in 1983. 
Sales in 1984 were 9.2 per cent high- 
er at L1429bn and the gross operat- 
ing margin was up almost 22 per 
cent at L150JJbn. 
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BY tVO DAWNAY IN BRUSSELS 

A CLEAR majority of European 
Community farm ministers yes- 
terday gave an expectedly warm 
welcome to the European Com- 
mission's outline proposals for 
a new producer tax on cereals 
farmers. 

Britain's fears of being the 
sole opponent of the plan were 
proved premature, however, 
when Italy also expressd strong 
objections. Evidence of Italy's 
concern first emerged last 
week, when Mr Carlo Ripa di 
Meana, the junior Italian Com- 
missioner, openly attacked the 
package in defiance of the 
normal convention of ** collegi- 
ate ** solidarity within the 
Commission. 

Mr Ripa di Meana is said to 
have criticised the proposed 
“ co-responsibility levy " on 
farmers as once again penalis- 
ing the Italians with a tax on 
a crop of which Italy is a deficit 
producer. 

Rome has repeatedly expres- 
sed annoyance in the pest that 
its dairy and sugar beet farmers 
have suffered production 
restraints because of surpluses 


BY LESLIE COLTTT IN BERLIN 
MR STEFAN ANDREI, Romania's 
former Foreign Minister, has been 
placed in charge of the economy, 
which is reeling from a serious en- 
ergy crisis. A state of emergency 
was proclaimed last month in the 
energy sector and power stations 
were placed under military control. 

Mr Andrei replaced Mr Uie Ver- 
det as the central committee secre- 
tary in charge of the economy and 
control of party and state bodies, 
Western diplomats in Bucharest 
said. 

A former Prime Minister, MrVer- 
det became the chief victim of Ro- 
mania's energy problems and last 
month was appointed Minister of 
Mines. 

Although he is a brother-in-law of 
Romanian leader President Nrcolae 
Ceausescu, his political future 
appears uncertain. 

Mr Andrei, who devoted himself 
to foreign affairs for most of his ca- 
reer, enters a sensitive post which 
is subject to foe decisions of Presi- 
dent Ceausescu. 

Some Western specialists believe 
he may have been brought back to 
the secretariat- where he was once 
responsible for international rela- 
tions -as a potential successor to 


in northern Europe. 

Yesterday. Mr Filippo 
Pandolfi. the Italian Agricul- 
ture Minister, took another tack 
arguing that the cereals pro- 
posals would transfer the 
problems of the grains surplus 
to consumers without guarantee- 
a cut in output, 

Mr Michael Jopliog, the 
British minister, also expressed 
his long standing preference for 
output to be reduced through 
price reductions. He said that 
other elements in the package, 
including a system of exemp- 
tions for smaller farmers and 
new quality standards, would 
hit UK farmers disproportion- 
ately. 

He added later, however, that 
Britain did not rule out the 
use of producer taxes alto- 
gether. 

The relatively calm recep- 
tion of the Commission's plan 
suggests that the co-respon- 
sibility levy will now certainly 
be a component in the 1986-87 
farm proposals, due to be 
tabled in the new year. 


ailing. 

However, foe Romanian leader 
delivered a lengthy and enthusias- 
tic speech to his central committee 
this week which exuded optimism. 

Net economic production next 
year would rise 15 per cent while 
agricultural output would increase 
6 per cent to 7 per cent, he said. 
During the five-year plan ending 
next month, net industrial produc- 
tion rose some 6 per cent annually, 
while agricultural output went up 
2Ji per cent annually, "Although cli- 
matic conditions were unfavour- 
able,” he said. 

Conditions for foe repayment of 
Romania's foreign debt were con- 
tinning to be created. 

President Ceausescu lashed out 
at "some people'' in other commun- 
ist parties who wanted foe private 
sector to play a larger role in social- 
ism - an obvious reference to neigh- 
bouring Hungary - and said it 
would never happen in Romania. 

Guidelines issued by the Hungar- 
ian Communist Party said the econ- 
omy was to grow 3 per cent annual- 
ly during the next five-year plan - 
more slowly than expected. 


! W. German 
industry 
forecast to 
spend more 

By Rupert Cornwell In Bonn 
CAPITAL spending by manu- 
facturing industry in West 
Germany is likely to gmw 
farther next year — albeit at 
barely half the ex c ep t ional 
13 per cent real increase in 
investment expected for 1985. 

This pointer to continued 
steady growth in the economy 
is provided by the latest snr- 
very of corporate investment 
plans by the IFO economic 
institute in Munich. The 
study, carried oat in August 
and September, covers 
almost 3^300 manufacturing 
concerns. 

In spite of the slackening 
in the growth rate for 1986, 
IFO maintains that corporate 
Investment is a key factor 
helping domestic demand 
take over from exports as the 
driving force behind 
economic growth, generally 
expected to be around 2.5 
per cent this year. 

Host experts predict that 
1986 will see more of the 
same, although the TW 
institute in Cologne, with 
links to the employers’ asso- 
ciation, forecast yesterday 
that the econom y could 
expand by as much as 3.5 
per cent next year, fuelled 
by a much-heralded, but long 
delayed upturn in private 
consumption. 

According to the IFO sur- 
vey, the raw materials and 
production goods sectors will 
make the running this year, 
having lifted spending by up 
to 25 per cent. 

More than 59 per cent of 
the companies interviewed 
declared plans to boost in- 
vestment next year. The main 
Impetus should come from 
manufacturers of Investment 
goods. 

• The trial opened yester- 
day, and was Immediately 
adjourned for a week, of Mr 
Egon Frenke, the former 
Social Democrat Minister for 
Inner German relations, on 
charges of misusing DM 5.65m 
(£L5m) of Ministry funds 
between 1979 and 1982. Mr 
Franke's defence maintains 
that the funds not accounted 
for were used to buy the free- 
dom of prisoners in West 
Germany, in transactions of 
which no financial records 
exist. 

The week's delay follows 
objections from Mr Edgar 
Hirt, co-derender and former 
aide of Mr Franke, to the 
composition of the court 


Ex-minister to tackle 
ailing Romanian economy 

Mr Ceausescu, who is allegedly 


i EUROPE ASKED TO CLARIFY ROLE OF ESA 

| Nasa seeks talks on space station 

BY PETER MARSH 


THE US is urgently seeking 
clarification from the lL-nation 
European Space Agency (ESA) 
on the role the latter will play 
in the international manned 
space station due to be built 
under US leadership in the 
early 1990s. 

Officials from the Paris-based 
agency have been Invited to a 
meeting in Washington next 
month where they will be asked 
to make plain Western Europe’s 
intentions for the station, which 
is due to provide a base for 
activities such as low gravity 
materials processing. 

The meeting has been called 
by the US National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 
(Nasa) which wants to finalise 
plans for the station by March, 
ready for engineering develop- 


ments to start in January 1987. 

Mr Philip Culbertson, 
associate administrator for the 
Office of Space Station at Nasa. 
said yesterday in London that 
Western Europe had “ found it 
difficult to get its act together " 
over the station. 

The main difficulty appears 
to centre on the European 
agency's plan to provide a S 2 bn 
(£1.4bn) laboratory. Columbus, 
that would fit into the main 
core of the orbiting facility on 
which the US plans to spend 
about S8bn. Columbus would 
be similar to two other scientific 
laboratories provided by Japan 
and the US which also fit into 
the core. 

The ESA countries derided 
last January to become involved 
with the US plans, by building 


Columbus. But they also 
decided to pursue a long-term 
scheme for autonomy In space, 
which would' involve adapting 
Columbus to form an indepen- 
dent European space station at 
some unspecified date. 

Mr Culbertson said yesterday 
it was not dear whether 
Colombus would be per- 
manently attached to the US 
station or would be separated 
to form the basis of a separate 
venture. 

■‘We are trying to plan the 
station to minimise duplication 
between different segments of 
the base,” said Mr Culbertson. 
“This Is made difficult if we 
think that the Columbus labora- 
tory might one day suddenly 
disappear.” 

West Germany, which has 


taken the lead role in planning 
Columbus, is keen for it to 
include hardware which would 
make it independent of the lis 
core. 

Dr George van Xteeth, ESA 
director of administration, said 
yesterday the agency had still : 
not decided on the details for 
the laboratory. He was any. . 
prised that the US needed to' 
know the Information as early 
as December. 

Also at next month's meeting - 
in Washington will bo repre- 
sentatives from Japan and. 
Canada, the US's two other 
partners in the space station* ' 

Mr Culbertson said these 
countries had given Nasa a 
satisfactory account of the role . 
they wanted in the scheme.;. 


Industry leader criticises labour regulations 


BY PHILIP BASSETT, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT, IN PARIS 


EUROPE'S LABOUR costs and 
rigid labour legislation are 
primary factors in the sharp 
difference between relative 
employment levels in Europe 
and the United Stales, Mr 
Caspar Cassani, the Chairman 
of IBM Europe, said yesterday. 

Addressing an OECD confer- 
ence in Paris yesterday on 
large companies* role In job 
creation, he said that there bad 
been a net gain of 29m jobs in 
the US over the past 25 years, 
while Europe had seen a loss of 
3m jobs — at a time when both 
had broadly similar rares of 
growth in industrial output. 

Ke said that “ one undeniable 
factor is the competitiveness of 
labour" and pointed out that 
wages had grown much faster 
in Europe — a 20 per cent in- 
crease in real terms in manual 
labour rates in France and 
Italy over' the past 10 years, 
compared to US rates holding 


steady for the same period. 

Wage benefits, social security 
payments and' holidays had 
grown much more rapidly, in 
Europe, and. now represented a 
much larger proportion of 
labour costs, he said. Europe 
also suffered from labour mar- 
ket rules and regulations which 
were “ well meant but achieved 
the opposite of what was in- 
tended and resulted in paralys- 
ing rigidities. 

“ Labour legislation in 
Europe makes it much harder 
to dismiss employees for 
economic reasons. And em- 
ployers are therefore much 
more reluctant to take on new 
staff.” 

It also took much more time, 
in Europe to complete the legal 
formalities necessary to start a 
company — up to four months, 
compared with a few days in 
the US. This partly explained 
why mare than 600,000 com- 


panies were set up in the US 
last year. 

In Europe there was still an 
antagonism to business. While 
■Europe had a greater social 
stability — though that was 
itself now threatened — unem- 
ployment In Europe made such 
stability too high a price to pay. 
• Entrepreneurship is now a 
key business approach offering a 
new freedom of action for large 
companies, according to an 
OECD report considered by the 
conference. 

The report said that “entre- 
preneurship can no longer only 
be identified with the tradi- 
tional individual entrepreneur- 
proprietor; entrepreneurship is 
nowadays a way of tackling and 
handling business problems." 

Entrepreneurship as a 
strategy was both becoming a 
key labour market concept and 
“ offers a new freedom of action 
to large companies which had 


previously been assumed to be a 
critical part of the explanation ' 
for small and new companies' '! 
recent advances.” 

The principal way large com- 
panies are promoting and using, 
entrepreneurship is in what the 
OECD report Identifies as the 
“pickaback" phenomenon "us- 
ing their industrial muscle to 
create perophcral jobs 

However, the document says 
that there are probably fewer 
than 200 companies across 
Europe directly involved in job 
creation activities. Such cor- 
porate schemes have probably 
yielded not mueh more than 
100.000 new jobs, compared 
with structural job losses of 10 
to 20 times greater. 
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First jail terms in liner hijack 


BY JAMES BUXTON IN ROME 

THE PALLESTENIAN terrorists 
who last month hijacked the 
Italian liner Achille Lauro 
were given prison sentences 
yesterday of up to nine years 
for an offence connected with 
the operation. 

The four hijackers and an 
accomplice admitted illegally 
possessing arms and explosives 
and taking them on board the 


liner in Genoa. Their trial on 
the principal charges of hijack- 
ing the ship and murdering one 
of the passengers will not take 
place until early next year. 

In yesterday's brief hearing 
in Genoa, the five men, looking 
young and cheerful, were placed 
in three separate steel cages. 

Three of the men accused of 
the hijack — Bass am el Ashker, 


Ibrahim Fatayer and Ahmed ai 
Assadi — were in one cage. A 
fourth. Majed al Molqi, the 
alleged murderer of the pas- 
senger, was in the second. 

The third cage was occupied 
by Issa Abbas, who is alleged 
to have assisted the terrorists 
before their departure. He is 
believed to be a cousin of Abu 
Abbas, • 


TWO FOR THE 


FUTURE 


HANOVER FAIR 

C Q B I T World Center for Office , 
Data and Communications Technology 

MARCH 

Data technology 
Microcomputer technology 
CAD/CAM and graphics systems 
Software 

Office communications 

Telecommunications 

Office automation 

Organization technology 

Bank and security equipment 

Equipment for money and goods transactions 



In 1986. the Hanover Fair will enter a new phase of its 
history. On the basis of a unique concept the Ha nover Fair 
will be divided into two different exhibition programs to 
be presented on two different dates. 



Hannover 

Messe86 


CeBIT 12. - 19. MARZ 


Hanover Fair CeBIT - World Center for Office, Data and 
Communications Technology - will take place in March 
with a comprehensive, clearly arranged display of all the 
major new developments in this field. 



Hanover Fair INDUSTRY - World Center for Industrial 
Technologies - will be held in April: This "Fair of Fairs" 
presents a vast, interrelated display of information, 
products and technology for the fields of planning, 
design and production. 


Further in forms tion from. 

Arnold Rustemeyer, Braeside. Sanderstead Road. Sanderstead. 
South Croydon. Surrey CR2 OAJ, Tel: 01-651-2191 Telex. 8951514 


HANOVER FAIR 
INDUSTRY 

World Center for Industrial Technologies 

A P R I L 

World Market for Electronics and Electrical 
Engineering, ind. World Light Show 
Industnal Automation; Control Systems 
Research and Technology 
Energy 

1CA - International Centre for 
Plant Engineering + Transport and Traffic 
New Materials • Subcontracting 
Surface Treatment 
Tools - Factory Equipment 

CeREG - Centre for Cleaning Technology, 
Property Maintenance and Waste Removal 
Advertising and Publicity Centre 
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EUROPEAN NEWS 


STATE SECTOR CALL 




rethinks 
basic 


Fireside chat will open 





doctrine 


' J2 sM ® nt Mitterrand — until he 
twl ^ «*““ resigned earlier this year — he 

iSfiJrtS!HL* the is now the SttSS to SI 


French , _ Socialist party's most 

probable candidate- at the next 
-Presidential electton^is teat he 
is ready to be outspokenif that 
• encourages the party' to -re. 

- think its- -bash: doctrines. 

The: process is true over the 
delicate, issue of the future of 
the nationalised industries. "The 
idea of: allowing- private share- 
holders a minority stake in the 

■ (of^-nationa- accepted by the party leader- 

Ki^ups). does ; jwt shock ship as Mr Mitterrand’s most 
be. said in an Interview. likely successor. 

“It is something Z have at -An opponent of what he 
ways believed in. And mote called the “ archaic ” socialism 
-.than 'that, it- makes possible the under which the Socialists 
typo ^of _ cross, shareholdings at ftugfat the 1981 Presidential 
group ■ -'level- without - which campaign, Mr Rocard is now 
strategic tie-ups .on. European pushing 'the party toward a new 
scale . aje . bp* feasible. But ‘2*do teafhe belieroswifl cany 


the party's next presidential 
.candidate and thus the man 
most responsible for defining 
its programme. 

■ He has long been the - most 
popular Socialist leader in. the 
public opinion polls. But it is 
only since the Co ng ress of Tou- 
louse in October and the slump 
in Mr Fabios’s prestige^, that 
Mr Rocard has »i*n Wn 


what tfoea ih^ke iiie jearful Is them 
a massive programme o£ , 'de- tiops. 
. nationalisation." 


them over' the, next two elec- 


He thinks that the Right is 
M Rocard may have mmrisbed likely to gain an absolute 
_ such ideas .for a long time hut “wiority in the National Assem- 
neither he nor h'ther Socialis t b,y ™ March next year: But he 
leaders have gone so far in *1®° believes that his pro- 
v ..spelling them out. - gramme of economic realism 

: His initiative comes shortly and taanmustie socialism could 
■ after the Government, through gve the Socialists victory in a 
the intermediary of Mr Laurent Presidential contest >«afast a 
Fabius, the Prime Minister, put Rlght l “ 1 ^ 88 - 

forward proposals that would « same 

lA gaiifu» the possibility nt • ^uipoverishnieiit of the state 
nationalised jCTtJup^ofEe^ig to 1 ^ ch ** forcln g a rethinking of 
'■ the public part of the capital in 
their subsidiaries. 

; It also comes on the’ eve of 
a major National • Assembly of 
- debate on nationalised Indus- 
tries r and.. President Francois 
Mitterrand's press conference on 


East-West encounter 


BY REGINALD DALE IN GENEVA 


THE GENEVA SUMMIT opens 
today with a private tete-a-tete 
between the two leaden at the 
lakeside mansion that the US 
has chosen as the venue for the 
first day of talks— a grand 18th 
century villa called tee Fleur 
d'Eau. 

Mr Mikhail Gorbachev will 


scheduled to last for 15 minutes. 
Two armchairs will be set be- 
fore a fireplace (snow is fore- 
cast) and President 'Ronald 
Reagan and Mr Gorbachev will 
have only their interpreters 
hovering in the background. 

Mr Larry Speakes, the White 


. Gorsacuev will House spokesman, said yester- 

af ijfafhiS- ttat *• 


Tlie French Socialist 
Party’s most likely 
candidate at the Best 
Presidential election 
talks to B^vid Ronsego 
in Pjffis ^ • 


= I 


the party's ideas on nationalisa- 
tion, and on -France's costly 
social security programme. He 
told a recent gathering of busi- 
nessmen that France most 
tackle the financing of its social 
security programme before 
reaches a critical state. 

“ We eannot- go on spending 
twice the amount on our health 
as our 'British neighbours." lie 
said, “nor continue unchanged 
a systteT of retirement pen- 
sions financed by a diminishing 


Thursday in which 'he is likely 
to defend r the .p erf or m ance of 
th e-national ise d sector. 

- Mr TRoc&rd declares himself a 
supporter of <4r Fabius’s pro- 
posal. ’ while seeing .'certain 
technical difficulties. 

*TIt S a' why* of fatfolviog the 

tal for the nationalised groups. 


workforce for a retired popula- 
tion whose life spas grows 
longer and longer.” 

He advocates, both that indl- 
- vlduMs-ahould shoulder more of 
health' expenditure and in part 
finance their own retirement 
pensions. Be says that the 
Government. must "hit by bit 
tty to gradually introduce for 
the 40-50 'per cent, better off a 
basic retirement scheme that 
would be topped up by a capita- 



tee gntian retfstanevevtivtaagM ia-i 


problem? Is Y&at if 
stracaoe oi£- tike 
les end the -sub- 
sidiaries is very different, that 
it is difficult to impore a uni- 
fied management of their cash 
position. It Is that type of 
management constraint that 
should lead us hit fay bit to take 
a more flexible view" of the 
nationalised sector. In practice 
some nationalised groups have 
already sought a listing for 
subsidiaries on the Bourse 
(stock exchange). 

Mr Rocard puts his initiative 
in the perspective of an indebted 
state no longer having the cash 
to provide the fresh capital 
funds that the nationalised 
companies will need, and of his 
view that the Socialists in 1981 
should have gone for a 51 per 
cent stake on the com p an i es 
they were taking over rather 
than full-scale nationalisation, i 
But equally he is a deter-: 
mined opponent of the denation- 
alisation being proposed by tee 
Opposition; on the grounds that 
it could allow US and Japanese 
companies to build up positions 
in French groups and that it 
will depress Bourse prices. 

Bte said: ‘-‘I am thus not 
favourable to a very large and 
massive programme of denation- 
alisation. And £ am sot the only 
one. The whole of private In- 
dustry would . probably tell you 
the same-? “x I** < 

Mr Board’s outspokenness 
reflects the 1 growing authority 
of a man who now sees his life- 
time ambition within" 'reach. 


Mprk pfMtices and 
test win* increase 
productivity and cftiate more 
jtes. Htt,r insists that trades 
rations must change their atti- 
tudes. 

On macro-economic policy, 
Mr Rocard is mate more cau- 
tious than he was in claiming 
teat France can run a slightly 
higher growth rate. “ We most 
live with fairly low rates of 
growth” he says. 

“ The great limit on France's 
growth rate is our balance of 
payments. We can only afford 
a higher rate of growth that is 
tied to or produced by an im- 
provement in the bshutceef pay^ 
ments." ' VY 

His empbarfs: on i m pro v i ng 

compaSejfh^ l^^'mad^him 
an advocate of thede-ihdexar 
tiott ©f 'telaries, ^al£: jokingly, 
he says: -“Thd price of our 
firmness fn renwmng financial 


ihhalftnces- is tee paradox that 
under, the - Socialists salaries 
have ftllen hut Bourse prices 
have Climbed. But I nonethe- 
less draw attention to ft”: ■ 

As a politician. Mr RoeartTs 
strength has been his warmth 
and spontaneity. It is this 
quality that Jhas recently won 
him ground in the Socialist 
party as opinion turned against 
the calculating, technocratic 
style of Mr Fabius. 

Nonetheless Mr Rocard’s 
weakness as a politician is an 
absence of toughness white has 
long earned him a reputation of 
being 1 a los^r. .“He is not a 
man who as President, would 
dare press the unclear button,” 
says one, tenner Ministerial 
colleague. 


Air controllers’ pay strike 
disrupts Spanish flights 


BY DAVID WHITE IN MADRID 


SPANISH air services were dis- 
rupted by delays and cancella- 
tions yesterday as air traffic con- 
trollers started, a nationwide 
strike in pursuit of higher pay 

and shorter hours. . 

yiniHiwm service provisions 
Invoked by the Ministry of' 
Transport kept the number of 
flights cancelled by the national 
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carrier Iberia and its domestic 
sister arline Aviaco down to 74. 
These included 12 connections 
with European capitals. 

The industrial action & due 
to continue today with tittle 
sign, of settlement in view. ^Mr 
Manuel Mederos, director-; 
general of dvfl aviation accused 
the controllers Of wanting' to lie 
V the best paid in Europe at the 
same time as working the least." 
He said the administration was 
ready to discuss technical im- 
provement and more rest-hours 
but would not -let its arm he 
twisted and raise pay by 70 per 
cent^-which is what it says the 
demands amount to. . r 

Spanish air controllers cur- 
rently earned as much as or 
more than their counterparts in 
France, Italy and Portugal, Tfr 
Mederos said, describing the 
strike campaign as “absolutely 
irrational and jsenseless. 1 ’ 

.■ .The two^Iay. strike follows a 
similar protest last week at the 
-control centres of Madrid and 
Xas Palmas in _ the Canary 
Islands. 



side Soviet diplomatic mission 
— -al so a c l as s ic al -style villa; the 
VIQa Rosa, with a complex of 
newly-renovated modern out- 
buildings in the grounds. Mr 
Gorbachev is also staying there. 

The initial tete-a-tete starts 
at 10 this morning and is 


open-ended,” to allow the 

two men to “size each other up," 
and could last as long as SO 
minutes. He suggested, how- 
ever. that Mr Reagan and Mr 

Gorbachev would be anxious 
not to leave their states waiting 
outside for too long in what he 
described as "informal stphd- 
tip discussions." 

The morning plenary session, 
at white both Mr Reagan and 
Mr Gorbachev will he flanked 
' by half a dozen advisers, and 
Mr Gorbachev wiH be . invited 
to speak first. Is to be devoted 
to a general overview. At lunch- 
time, both leaders will adjourn 
for further staff consultations. 

The first afternoon has bees 
■ earmarked for a plenary discus- 
sion of arms control, and- In the 
evening Mr Gorbachev hosts a 
dinner at tee Soviet mission. 

Tomorow, tee arrangements 
are reversed, with the plenary 
sessions in the Soviet mission 
and Mr Reagan giving the 
dinner at tee Haddson Saussure, 
hie residential headquarters 


just along the lake from the 
Fleur d*Eau. 

What happens on Thursday 
morning has yet to be agreed. 
But it seems likely that the two 
leaders' will appear at either 
joint or separate closing 
ceremonies to give their 
accounts of what has been 
achieved. Mr Reagan then goes 
to Brussels to brief Nato 
leaders in the afternoon and 
straight bate to 'Washington to 
Teport to a special joint session 
of Congress at 9 pm Eastern 
US. time the same night. 


• Mr Gorbachev and his wife 
arrive (right) at Geneva. 



Honecker visit likely to depend on outcome 


BY RUPERT CORNWELL IN BONN 


THE SUMMIT, and the dispute 
over President Ronald Reagan's 
Strategic Defence initiative 
(5DI) which threatens to . domi- 
nate it, have now become 
ingredients in Bonn's favourite 
guessing game of the moment: 
wtil Mr Erich Honecker, the 
East German leader, pay a visit 
here In a few weeks time? 

Over the past month specula- 
tion has steadily mounted that 
Mr- Honecker, tee international 
cHmate permitting, now intends 
to come in the first bait of 


December. Government spokes- 
men here resolutely deny all 
knowledge of such plans, but 
to no avail 

Insistent reports Tnafnhrf»y 
that the East German leader, 
who was prevented by Soviet 
pressure from travelling to 
West Germany in September 
1984, will be arriving between 
December 6 and 15. He would, 
it is claimed make a “working 
visit" to Bonn for a few hours. 

Although officials here main- 
tain they have had no signals 


from East Berlin, the 'specula- 
tion drew further fuel from last 
week’s apparently successful 
visit there by Mr Oskar 
Latentaine. the Social Democrat 
Premier of tee Saarland. Mr 
Honecker himself added 
cryptically that he still was keen 
to make the visit, “when the 
time was right" 

Whether early December is 
the right time depends, analysts 
agree, to some extent on the 
outcome of the Reagan- 
Gorbachev talks and the exact 


moment of any underst an d in g 
between Bonn and Washington 
over the vexed question of West 
German participation in the 
SDI. 

Although East-West German 
relations can be surprisingly 
independent of the mood 
between the superpowers, 
officials accept that it would be 
hard for Mr Honecker to come 
here in the immediate after- 
math of conspicuous failure in 
Geneva. 


Blocked arteries give businessmen 


high blood 
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Boy bias 
beats 

j China family 
planners 

By Robert Thornton In Peking 

HAVING a drained that, long- 
standing population control 
aims arc unlikely to be 
realised, a Chinese Govern- 
ment, acutely conscious of 
International attitudes to its 
controversial population con- 
trol programme, now finds 
itself with less room for 
manoeuvre. 

Instead of the hoped-for iJSbn 
people by The. year 2000. 
the Government-run Peking 
Review magazine now puts 
the likely figure at l-25bn and 
rising. Instead of relaxing its 
tough stance on birth control, 
the Government has more 
reason to tighten Its grip. - 
Chinese leaders are extremely 
sensitive to criticism of the 
programme, however, and are 
keen to win the hearts and 
minds of an unappreciative 
but influential audience in the 
US Congress, where conser- 
vatives have extended the 
boundaries of their national 
anti-abortion campagin to 
take in China. 

The American anti-abortionists 
led a push against US funds 
being used for Chinese popu- 
lation control and cut $10m 
from a grant to the United 
Nations fund for population 
activities. They also delayed 
for several months the 
appointment of the new US 
ambassador to China, Mr 
Winston Lord. 

At the centre of the US debate 
is an allegation that the 
Chinese Government, which 
calculates that there were 6m 
abortions last year, actively 
enco urges forced abortions as 
a means of population control. 
While Chinese officials admit 
that over-zealous provincial 
officials have made ** mis- 
takes" by forcing abortions, 
they deny that such things 
are officially condoned. 
Another source of embarrass- 
ment to the Chinese is the 
regular reports of female in- 
fanticide. which arises from 
the traditional preference for 
male children. Again the 
Government denies that it 
approves of the killings, and 
has publicised cases in a hid 
to eradicate the practice, 
i The Chinese Press reported that 
in two counties In the south, 
210 baby girls were known to 
have been killed by their 
parents in 1983, The gruesome 
case histories included the 
drowning and stringing of 
newborn children. In the 
rural areas, if a family Is to 
have only one child, then 
some dominant fathersinsist 
that the -child most he h^boy. 

A boy is -believed to be more 
productive in the fields, and, 
more significantly, when a 
man is marriod,. his wife be- 
comes part of his family. 
Bringing up a female is there- 
fore considered to be a bad 
investment. 

Concessions have been made by 
the Government in allowing 
minority groups to have more 
. children and the parents of 
handicapped children to have 
another child, but some con- 
ceslsons have served only to 
perpetuate the boy bias. In 
southern Guangdong province 
if a family's first-born Is a 
girl, they are allowed to have 
another try for a boy. 

In this week's Peking review, 
two letters were published 
from outraged provincial 
family-planning workers who 
defend China against “the 
slander of a few people" in 
the US. One of the workers 
told how she convinced a re- 
luctant young wife to have a 
second child. 

“ Another couple could not 
agree on whether to have a 
second child. The wife said 
she did not want another. Her 
husband however did want 
another," the worker. Cui 
Peihua, explained. “Through 
my persuasion, the wife de- 
cided to respect her husband's 
will. Now both are delighted 
with their second child.” 

Th ey_ will probably not be so 
delighted by the loss of a 
state grant given to families 
who agree to have one child, 
or to the tax increase imposed 
on parents who multiply be- 
yond the one-child limit. 

The Chinese Government would 
no doubt like to ease the 
family planning controls to 
make the programme more 
internationally acceptable, but 
the overcrowding problems 
created by such a relaxation 
would verge on the disastrous. 
In the most congested sections 
of Shanghai, each person has 
about two square metres of 
living space. Finding elbow 
room is a problem In almost 
every city. 

The Chinese Government has 
begun to research the long- 
term social side-effects of the 
one-child policy. which 
include the spoiled brat syn- 
drome and the greying of 
China's baby-boomers — the 
results _ of Chairman Mao's 
population drives in the 1950s 
and 1960s. 

A researcher at the Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences. 
Chen Jiafang. said that the 
Government is concerned that 
pampered single children will 
have a •* centrifugal social 
force " rather than the 
“cohesive social force" that 
is most conducive to success- 
ful socialism. 

As for the ageing problem. 
Chen foresees that the critical 
time will be about 2020. He 
frankly admits that there will 
be serious problems caring 
for the elderly, as for two sets 
of grandparents there will be 
only one married couple to 
provide support. 


Zia likely to 
visit India 
next month 

By Stewart Datby in Muscat 

PROSPECTS rose yesterday 
for a major improvement in 
relations between New Delhi 
and Islamabad with the 
anouncement that President 
Zla nl-Haq of Pakistan may 
continue direct talks with 
India’s Prime Minister, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, next month. 

The two men met yesterday 
dining Oman’s national day 
celebrations and described 
their half-hour talks as “very 
good.” 

There was no official con- 
firmation that President Zla 
would go to New Delhi, but 
officials said privately after 
yesterday's meeting that he 
wa$ likely to visit the Indian 
capital on December 16 after 
the Dhaka summit of leaders 
of the South Aslan Associa- 
tion for Regional Co-opera- 
tion. 

Mr Gandhi was quoted 
yesterday as saying: “The 
mood Is there for normalisa- 
tion." 

India and Pakistan have 
fought three wars since their 
1947 partition, with relations 
kept under almost constant 
strain because of sporadic 
fighting along their frontier 
and Indian suspicions that its 
neighbour Is building a 
nuclear bomb. 

While the two men hare : 
met on four occasions since 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, the then 
Indian Prime Minister, was 
assassinated a year ago, ' 
President Zla has paid only 
one previous visit to* New 
Delhi for full bilateral talks. 
Those were with Mrs Gandhi 
in 1982. 


Military solution 
feasible says 
Jayewardene 

PRESIDENT Junius Jaye- 
wardene of Sri Lanka thinks 
that a military solution to his 
countries ethnic conflict is 
"feasible” although be «*ih 
believes it Is “not desirable.” 

The violence In the north 
and east can be controlled 
within a year but it may con- 
tinue at a lower level for a 
few more years, he said 
yesterday— the first time the 
President has spoken of the 
feasibility of a military solu- 
tion so openly. 

Reuter adds from Colombo: 
Four civilians, including a 
baby girt, have been killed in 
Sri Lanka’s northern province, 
security officials said yester- 
day. Tamil guerrillas fighting 
for a separate state in the 
north and east killed a woman 
and her two-year-old daughter 
when they attacked a village 
at Padaviya, they added. 


Iraqis ‘attack 
Kharg Island 
and tanker’ 

IRAQI WARPLANES yes- 
terday stacked Iran’s Kharg 
Island oil terminal and an 
unidentified ship off the 
Iranian coast, and said it had 
downed an Iranian jet 
fighter in the central border 
region, AP reports from 
Baghdad. 

The “successful and 
devastating” raid on Kharg 
Island, the 40th since mid- 
August, was carried out at 
0510 GBIT, a military spokes- 
man said on state radio. 

Stewart Dalby reports from 
Muscat; Sultan Kaboos h in- 
St id of Oman yesterday 
railed on Iran and Iraq to 
come to a peaceful conclu- 
sion to their war, now in its 
sixth year. 


hen collieries come to the end of their 
working lives they inevitably have to dose. 
. *'■ We at the National Coal Board are acutely 

aware of the impact this has on jobs. 

Not least because we know that the work- 
force concerned still has «n enormous amount 
to offer. 

That’s why we’ve set up NCB Enterprise, 
with the aim of creating new job opportunities. 

Of course, we don’t expect you to start a 
business in a coalfield for no good reason. 

So we Ve put together a unique package of 
inducements that indude money, premises and 
a skilled workforce. 

When you’ve finished reading this adver- 
tisement, weigh up the pros and cons for 
yourself. You could well condude that the 
coalfields are now Britain^ most attractive 
location for business development 

MONEY UP FRONT 

One of our main strengths is that we 
can offer the businessman immediate finance, 
with favourable rates of interest and few 
formalities. 

There is no need to invest first and claim 
later. NCB Enterprise can provide you with 
money in advance, thereby alleviating cash 
flow problems in the crucial early days. 

Later on, we’ll be able to offer you further 
financial support to help with additional 
growth and expansion. 

To help create permanent new jobs we 
have £20 million available now - with more 
promised when needed. And we’ll even help 
seek out the additional grants and loans you 
may be entitled to from other sources. ^ 

PREMISES OF ALL SHAPES 
AND SIZES 

Whether you need 1,000 
sq.ft or 100,000 sq.ft we can 
help you. 




If you would like to test the strength of 
an idea, well offer you a place in a managed 
workshop. 

Rental costs are low and you’ll have 
access to a full range of management services 
that indude accountancy and computer facilities. 

For the more ambitious business project 
we have access to a range oflaiger premises. 

Again, they are offered for sale or rent at 
favourable prices. 


And if you start from scratch and build a 
new factory, weH even help with the spadework. 

You might also like to bear one other 
factor in mind. 

When you open a business in a coal- 
field , you immediately gain unrivalled access 
to Britain’s major road and rail routes. 

A SKILLED WORKFORCE 

Mining men are resourceful, reliable and 
adaptable. They know the importance of 
safety procedures and teamwork. 

In addition, the diversity of their skills 
may surprise you. 

There are craftsmen adept in high tech' 
nology. Technicians who are proficient in 
mechanical and electrical engineering. Others 
with experience in computers. 

One factor, though is common to the 
entire workforce. A basic grounding in hard work. 

SO FARSO GOOD 

NCB Enterprise have now been in oper- 
ation for a year. 

We’ve already committed over £4 million 
in more than 180 business projects which are 
creating over 2,700 new jobs. 

And there’s no upper or lower limit to 
the propositions we’ll consider. 

If you’d like to know more about the 
opportunities for business in Britain’s tra- 
ditional mining areas, please send us the 
coupon below. 




To: NCB (Enterprise) Limited, 14/15 Lower Grosvenor Place, London SWlX 0EX. 
Please send more details about your activities. 


Address 


Telephone 


WB 


THE JOB CR^TIONVENTURE OF THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, j 


Singapore suffers severe slowdown 


BY CHRIS SHERWELL IN SINGAPORE 


SINGAPORE’S economy will 
contract by around 2 per cent 
this year, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, 
the Prime Minister, has fore- 
cast, and be has ruled out any 
great improveraant next year. 

The forecast, given in an in- 
terview with Asahi Shimbun, 
the Japanese daily, confirms 
that the economy’s deceleration 
this year will be one of the 
severest suffered by any country 
in the world. Growth in 1984 
was 8 2 per cent. 

Mr Lee said he based his fore- 
cast on figures up to October, 
although the Government has 
not even published figures for 
the third quarter. These were 
due out at the beginning of the 


month, and most people expect 
a contraction worse than the 
second quarter figure of minus 
1.4 per cent. 

Singapore has suffered nega- 
tive growth only twice in the 
25 years since self-rule — in its 
first year and in 1964. For the 
past 20 years the island state 
has averaged just under 10 per 
cent annual growth. 

One reason for the reversal is 
slow growth in the US, on which 
export-driven Singapore has be- 
come increasingly dependent. 

But domestic construction has 
also slowed, and local industries 
such as ship-repairing, oil refin- 
ing and petrochemicals face 
declining demand. 


In addition high labour costs 
and a strong dollar have drastic- 
ally eroded Singapore's competi- 
tiveness. 

According to Mr Lee, “It is 
difficult to see great improve- 
ment next year because, even 
if there should be a pick-up in 
the American economy, which 
may boost our manufacturing, 
our construction is slowing 
down." Major construction pro- 
jects used for counter-cyclical 
spending had come to an end. 

The Prime Minister Indicated 
that it would take around three 
years for Singapore to recover 
from the recession. “We have 
to increase our productivity, 
hold wages at their present 


levels and look for sunrise 
■industries." he said. 

In the past, Mr Lee has pointed 
to Industries such as bio- 
technology, computer products, 
specialty chemicals and tele- 
communications equipment as 
potential growth areas. 

The Government has taken 
certain measures over the past 
few months to counter the worst 
effects of the reversal. 

These are said to amount to 
a stimulus worth SSI bn (£320m) 
in the current fiscal year. The 
measures included cuts in tele- 
communications and other 
charges, property tax rebates 
and fuel and power price reduc- 
tions. 


Mahathir in bid to boost links with China 


BY WONG SULONG IN KUALA LUMPUR 


DR MAHATHIR MOHAMED. 
the Malaysian Prime Minister, 
begins an eight-day official visit 
to China tomorrow, aimed at 
expanding trade and commer- 
cial links. 

But the Malaysian leader has 
ruled out the prospect of any 
deepening of existing political 
and diplomatic relations. 

In Peking, Dr Mahathir will 
hold talks with his Chinese 
counterpart, Zhao Ziyang and 
the senior Chinese leader, Deng 
Xiaoping. A number of eco- 
nomic agreement- are expected 
to be signed, tAese include 
avoidance of double taxation, 
a shipping pact and an agree- 
ment on direct trade. 

C hina is expected to agree to 


buy 200,000 tonnes of hot 
briquetted iron from a Malay- 
sian sponge iron plant in 
Sabah, while a Malaysian com- 
pany, QBS, is expected to win 
a contract to build a major 
trade and science exhibition 
centre at Tien j mg. 

Last year, total bilateral 
trade amounted to nearly $600m 
and is strongly in China's 
favour. With Western countries 
consuming less and less of 
Malaysia’s commodities such as 
rubber, palm oil and timber, 
the China market is an obvious 
alternative which Dr Mahathir 
will try to win. 

Although Malaysia became 
the first country within the 


Association of South-East 
Asian Nations — ASEAN — to 
establish diplomatic ties with 
China In 1974, Kuala Lumpur's 
distrust towards Peking’s inten- 
tions are deep and difficult to 
appease. 

Like Indonesia, Malaysia 
regards China, and not Vietnam, 
as the long-term security threat 
to South East Asia. 

Dr Mahathir sees China as 
engrossed in its own internal 
modernisation under the leader- 
ship of Deng. However, Malay- 
sia fears that an economically 
powerful China could, in 
future, come under an ambi- 
tious and militarily-inclined 
leader and this could spell 
trouble for South-east Asia. 


It is in this context that 
Malaysia is unhappy with US 
plans to build up China's 
defence capability against the 
Soviet Union, since it fears that 
such weapons could well be 
used against China's southern 
neighbours. 

Malaysian suspicions of Chin- 
ese intentions are reinforced by 
Peking's continued support for 
the local Communist parties in 
South-east Asia. 

But the Malaysian Govern- 
ment recently carried out a 
major review on its China 
policy and concluded, that an 
expansion of trade and commer- 
cial ties could be fostered with- 
out jeopardising national sec- 
urity interests. 


S. Korean 
students In 
new clash 
with police 

By Steven B. Butter In 5couI 

STUDENT VIOLENCE rose 
again in Sooth Korea yester- 
day as 176 students occupied a 
training centre of the ruling 
Democratic Justice Party 
(DJP) In southern Seoul and 
burned out the second floor 
of the building as police fired 
tear gas at them. 

This incident is the latest 
in a series of clashes between 
students and police that have 
become nearly a dally event. 

Students stormed the DJP 
training centre, overcoming 
guards with petrol bombs and 
dubs. They held out in the 
building for six hours, un- 
furling banners and shouting 
slogans against South Korea’s 
President Chun Doo-Hvcan. 
They called for an end to US 
support of the South Korean 
Government. 

The students sprinkled 
petrol around the building 
and later carried out a threat 
to set fire to it If police moved 
in. All of the students were 
arrested. One student was 
injured as he leaped from the 
roof of the building, while 
two policemen and one fire- 
man were injured by stones 
hurled at them. 

Students in Seoul have 
recently broadened the scope 
af their protests, assembling 
at unpredictable locations 
around the city, demonstrat- 
ing against the Government, 
and burling petrol bombs. 


Soweto hospital 
crisis worsens 

BY ANTHONY ROBINSON IN JOHANNESBURG 


THE CRISIS at Soweto's Barag- 
wanath Hospital, where army 
medical personnel were moved 
in over the weekend to replace 
striking student nurses and 
auxiliary staff, deepened yester- 
day when 800 nuress were told 
to vacate their hostel within 24 
hors. _ . . 

According to a Health 
Worker' Association spokesman, 
more than 300 auxiliary workers 
were also escorted by armed 
police to the administration 
block and obliged to accept 
their final pay packets. 

Lawyers acting for the unions 
concerned were seeking an 
urgent coart order to prevent 
the evictions while attempts 
were also under way to seek 
the intervention of the Minister 
of Health. Dr Willie Van 
Niekerk. in a dispute which 
risks spreading to other 
hospitals. 

The South African Black 
Municipal and Allied Workers 
Union (Sabmawu) which repre- 
sents many of the dismissed 
nurses and auxiliaries, was 
threatened to spread the strike 
to other hospitals and has sent 
telegrams to two international 
unions — the Paris based Public 
Service International, and the 
Post, Telecommunication and 
Telegraph International, seek- 
ing a boycott of all South 
African goods and postal 
services. 

The dispute at the 3,500 bed 
hos'pltal which services Soweto 


and other black townships in 
the Johannesburg area, broke 
out on Wednesday when student 
nurses protesting over pay and 
conditions, and an 8 pm curfew, 
were joined by over 1,000 auxi- 
liary workers demanding higher 
pay. 

The hospital authorities re- 
acted by sacking the strikers and 
calling in the military to main- 
tain services. The unions arc 
demanding withdrawal of the 
military, re-instatement for all 
and negotiation of their 
grievances. 

Meanwhile, the South African 
Chamber of Mines, whose re- 
jection of Government plans to 
repatriate foreign black 
workers led to hasty back 
tracking by the Government 
last week, has stepped up its 
campaign to ensure that the 
Government fulfils its promise 
to scrap discriminatory employ- 
ment legislation next year, even 
if the employers' body and the 
white mining unions fail to 
reach agreement over this 
contentious issue. 

The chamber is seeking re- 
placement of the “scheduled 
person ” definition. which 
reserves key technical positions 
on mines to some 16,000 white 
miners with blasting and other 
certificates, by a non-racial 
“ competent person " definition 
which would open up skilled 
jobs in the mines to all races. 

The white miners' union is 
fighting to prevent this. 
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Substantial 
changes to 
tax reform 
BUI likely 

By Stewart Fleming In 
Washington 

THE CHAIRMAN of the US House 
of representatives' ways and means 
committee, Mr Dan Rostenkowski, 
is still hoping to complete work this 
week on the tax reform Bill which 
the committee has been working on 
for the past two months. 

He is making it dear, however 
that even if this ambitious deadline 
is met, the bill which finally 
emerges from the committee, which 
has the constitutional authority to 
originate tax legislation, will differ 
significantly from what the Reagan 
Administration wants to see. 

Yesterday, in a further delay, a 
full committee session was post- 
poned while two “working groups" 
of die panel dealing with tax shel- 
ters and research and development 
tax credits, met to try to draft de- 
tailed proposals. 

Over the weekend, during the 
course of drafting sessions called by 
Mr Rostenkowski to try to speed up 
its work, he disclosed that be ex- 
pects the bill to have a top ma rginal 
tax rate higher than the 35 per cent 
level the Reagan Administration 
has said, it is not prepared to com- 
promise on. 

Mr Rostenkowski maintained, 
however, that the bill would stall 
amount to "the biggest tax reform 
Bill in American history, and, in a 
bid to pat pressure on the White 
House to accept it, added: "I would 
not want .. . us to lose the opportu- 
nity to write history in as large a 
document as this over one or two 
percentage points.” 

But Mr Rostenkowski has con- 
ceded that some of the biggest is- 
sues , apart horn the top marginal 
rate, hwe yet to be resolved. 

Even if the committee does suc- 
ceed in meeting its ambitious dead- 
line, Mr Rostenkowski has ak- 
kn owl edged that the full House 
may not be able to approve the bill 
by Christinas. 

He conceded yesterday that there 
was even the possibility of a filibus- 
ter in the committee 


Superstar lawyer leads fight against tobacco groups 


BY TERRY DODSWORTH IN NEW YORK 


THE PRE-FIGHT ski rmishin g is 
over, the battle lines drawn, 
and the first shots were fired 
yesterday in what promises to 
be one of the most controversial 
letial contests ever fought in the 
US. 

On the one side stands Mr 
Melvin Belli, the flamhuoyant 
Colifomian lawyer whose 
campaigns against big business 
have given him superstar status 
and a megabuck income. On the 
other are a phalanx of lawyers, 
meticulously prepared to defend 
the tobacco group R. J. 
Reynolds from charges that its 
cigarettes led “to the develop- 
ment and aggravation of 
cancer” in Mr Belli's client. 

''They have spent S3m on this 
case already, and they have a 
team of 20 lawyers,” says Mr 
Belli disparagingly. "We have 
just two— hut only one of us 
can speak at a time, and we are 
20 times as smart." 

The R. J. Reynolds trial, to 
he held in Santa Barbara, not 
far from President Reagan's 
ranch, has attracted widespread 
interest in the US because it 
marks the beginning of a new 
legal offensive against the 
tobacco industry by the anti- 


duct liability cases — most signi- 
ficantly against the Manville 
smoking lobby. At the moment, 
there are 35 cases outstanding 
against US tobacco companies, 
and two more are due to come 
to court within the next few 
months. 

Lawyers say they are aiming 
to hit the tobacco companies 
with so many cases that they 
will not be able to bring their 
overwhelming financial strength 
to bear -on anv one courtroom. 

Although Reynolds insists 
that this wave of trials is 
nothing new, there is no doubt 
that the lobbyists have already 
made an impact. Tobacco 
shares have fallen more than 
20 per cent from their peak in 
early spring, at a time when the 
stock market has risen by 
around 13 per cent, and both 
Reynolds and Philip Morris, the 
two dominant groups in the 
US, have splashed out billions 
of dollars buying food com- 
panies in order to reduce their 
exposure to teiacco. 

Some analysts are now talk- 
ing about tobacco company 
shares as "speculative” stocks, 
a dear sign of the nagging 
doubts inspired by - other pro- 


3te." 





Belli 


megabucfc Income 


group, which was plunged into 
bankruptcy by health 
against asbestos. 

Nevertheless, despite these 


doubts on Wall Street, the fight 
against the tobacco industry 
will be excruciatingly difficult 
to win. About 20 years ago, Mr 
Belli himself lost a famous 
battle against Reynolds, and 
since then there have been a 
series of sporadic but totally 
futile efforts to try to show that 
the cigarette companies have a 
legal liability for causing cancer 
in smokers. 

"Over the last 15 to 20 years, 
200 cases have been brought 
against the tobacco companies.” 
says a spokesman for Reynolds. 
“Of these, Z45 have been dis- 
posed of. The score? Tobacco 
industry 145, plaintiffs zero." 

Mr Belli is not in the least 
perturbed by this record of 
failure. “ Times have changed.” 
be says, referring to his own 
defeat 20 years ago. “Today 
there is better law, better 
science', better analysis and 
better fact.” 

He has already sketched in 
the main points of his strategy 
— first to establish the link 
between smoking and cancer, 
something that has never yet 
stood up to courtroom scrutiny, 
and then to show that tobacco 
is addictive. 

As in many Belli cases, he 


tong an emotional subject to 
deal with: the dead man, whose 
familv is demanding damages 
of SI 00m. was so deeply 
dependant on tobacco that he 
was caught removing his oxygen 
support system to take a puff 
of a cigarette. 

Mr Belli's bouncy self-confi- 
dence is an intrinsic part of a 
style that has won him both 
acclaim and enmity over the 
years. Although he has repre- 
sented many of the rich and 
famous, he is known above all 
for spellbinding courtroom 
presentations that have vastly 
expanded the concept of pro- 
duct liability— the notion that 
a company is repons iblc for the 
products it puts on the market, 
or a professional person for the 
services he offers. 

Indeed, to a large extent Mr 
Belli led the way in a legal 
revolution that now has caused 
furious rows over the astro- 
nomic increases in some 
insurance policies, especially 
those covering medical mal- 
practice and some forms of 
corporate risk. 

Inevitably these actions have 
made him into a bete noire in 
some quarters, where he is 
disparagingly dismissed as an 


"ambulance chaser’* who lives 
parasitically on the anguish of 
others — liability lawyers 
often work on contingency fees 
in which payment is a percen- 
tage of the damages awarded. 

To the underdogs who have 
benefited from Mr Belli’s 
intervention, however, he 
remains unquestionably the 
- king of torts ” as Life maga- 
zine once called him. His 
attitude Is that big business has 
to be hit in its pocket to be 
made to act responsibly, and, 
at 78. be is attacking the 
Reynolds case with the gusto 
of a young man in pursuit of 
a juicy prey. 

He bas already won the first 
rounds of the publicity battle, 
receiving widespread coverage 
for his navel way of attending 
the trial — he is sailing his 
110 foot yacht, which contains 
8 luxury staterooms, down to 
Santa Barbara to act as a 
floating headquarters. 

The yacht, he reminds 
inquirers, is named the 
Adequate Award; and in case 
be is accused of self-interest 
in what is bound to be a 
particularly gruesome trial, he 
insists that he Is giving all his 
fees to cancer research. 


Joke on the jokers as democracy triumphs in Brazil polls 


BY ANDREW WHITLEY IN RIO DE JANEIRO 

PASQUIM, the Brazilian equiva- 
lent of Private Eye, the British 
satirical weekly, or Le Canard 
Enchainee in France, ran an 
entertaining spoof on its front 
cover last week. Its “ painful 
duty,” the magazine said, was 
to announce the political death 
of Janio da Silva Quadras, on 
15th November 1985—“ run 
over by democracy." 

Sad to report, as soon as the 
ballot boxes started to come m 
on Friday night from Sao Paulo, 
where the former Brazilian 
President was running for 
mayor, it rapidly became 
evident that the joke was on the 
jokers. 

Not only in Sao Paulo, but 
in many of the other 200 towns 
and cites where municipal elec- 
tions were held last week. 


democracy triumphed, leaving 
the traditional power brokers of 
Brazil with egg all over their 
faces. 

Nowhere was this more evi- 
dent than in the north east, 
long dismissed by the rest of 
the country as a backward 
region where voters had been 
led by the nose to the slaughter- 
house. 

In Napal, where Governor 
Jose Agripino Mala was caught 
red-handed trying to fix the 
results in advance, his candi- 
date was soundly defeated. In 
Sao Luis, home town of 
President Jose Sarney, the 
Samey family candidate went 
down to his rival from the 
much-diminished Social Demo- 
cratic Party, the military's 
former political vehicle. 


But the sweetest triumph of 
all for lovers of the underdog 
was the sensational victory 
pulled off by the Left-wing 
Workers’ Party in Fortaleza, 
whose politics since time im- 
memorial have been closely con- 
trolled by a small clique of 
ruling families, the “colonels” 
of the northeast. 

The Workers’ Party (PTI) 
was one of the real surprises 
of last Friday's elections, put- 
ting up a much stronger per- 
formance than had been pre- 
dicted outside its traditional 
stronghold of Sao Paulo. With 
a bit of luck it could today have 
been in control of two otber 
state capitals, Goiania and 
Vitoria. 

As they licked their wounds, 
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the political chieftains of the 
Brazilian Democratic Movement 
Party (PMDB), the senior part- 
ners in the government coali- 
tion, must be blaming the PT 
for the party’s shock defeat in 
Sao Paulo, where Senator 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso 
lost to Mr Janio Quadras by a 
narrow 3.4 per cent margin. 
The PT polled nearly 20 per 
cent and effectively split the 
Left-wing vote. 

Although a close race had 
been predicted, the opinion 
polls had consistently given the 
advantage to Senator Cardoso, 
a sociologist and former Sor- 
bonne professor, whose rapid 
political ascendency has now 
received a severe setback. 

What the pollsters and the 
PMDB underestimated, to their 
cost, was the strength of the 
almost messianic appeal which 
former President Quadras has 
for a certain type of Brazilian. 

His personal eccentricities 
make him a wonderful butt for 
the cartoonists and political 
pundits. His drinking problem 
is widely aired. His abrupt 
resignation from the presidency 
in 1961, after only seven 
months' in office, claiming that 
“hidden forces” were. working 
against him, is regularly pro- 
duced as evidence of his 


instability and unreliability. It 
was this resignation that 
plunged the country into chaos 
and led to the 1964 military 
coup. 

But none of these defects 
make any difference to Mr 
Qua dr os’s supporters, most of 
them lower middle class shop- 
keepers or minor civil servants 
concerned about issues such as 
law and order. For them, the 
man with the symbol of the 
broom — to be used to clean out 
corruption and incompetence — 
can do no wrong. 

A powerful, emotive speaker, 
Mr Quadras has lost little of the 
fire and brimstone which gave 
him in 1960 the largest electoral 
victory in Brazil’s history. Presi- 
dent at the age of 43, he was 
often compared with his con- 
temporary, President John Ken- 
nedy of the US. 

His resignation, which has 
never been properly explained, 
is usually said to have been a 
failed manoeuvre to overcome 
a stubborn Congress blocking 
the president’s pet projects. 
Subsequently, he sank into 
obscurity for many years, with 
occasional, fitful comeback 
attempts. This time with the 
help of some powerful political 
barons of the contemporary 



Winner: Mr Quadras 


an 


scene, he has regained 
important elected office. 

As major of Sao Paulo and 
more Right-wing than ever, he 
can be expected to use his 
position to propel himself and 
his ideas onto the national 
stage in much .the same way 
as Mr Jacques Chirac has done 
in Paris. 


Colombia 
seeks 
answer to 
disaster 

By Sorita KendaH in Bogota 

AS THE avalanche of mud that 
buried the town of Annera, central 
Colombia, solidifies, arguments are 
focusing on whether the tragedy 
that kilted more than 21009 people 
could have been avoided. 

Even at this stage the danger of 
.-lTwfhgr eruption of the Nevada de 
Ruiz still exists, accacding to Mr 
Haround Tazieff, a French expert 
He had not been able to see the cra- 
ter because erf the steam and debris, 
but there was always the possibility 
of further activity after a week, or a 
month, or even years, he said. 

The Colombian Government 
warned people in the area to be on 
alert after two explosions were 
heard near the crater on Saturday 
afternoon and people streamed oat 
of the towns near Annexe to shelter 
on higher ground. 

Some, particularly survivors of 
the mud-slide, have stayed there. 
One woman sheltering under a 
piece of plastic with her two child- 
ren, said she had been on the hill- 
top crawling out of the mud- 
slide caused by Wednesday's erup- 
tion. 

Helicopters are stiB looking for - 
and occasionally finding - trapped 
people- Many erf these who escaped 
refuse to leave the area: they are 
taotrmg for friends and relations 
and have nowhere to go. 

Clothing, tents, food and medical 
supplies are reaching t he refug ees, 
but rescuers fear the outbreak of 
epidemics. The next stage will be to 

. _ • n l.El 


The number of homeless survi- 
vors is small compared to the num- 
ber of dead, and the national and in- 
ternational response to the disaster 
has ensured that immediate materi- 
al needs are being met 
Every possible culprit is being 
blamed, from the village priest who 
said Armero’s residents should re- 
main and keep calm, to the Colom- 
bian Government for not carrying 
out full-scale evacuations. 

Mr Paul Bell US regional adviser- 
on disasters, said there had been no 
possibility of an early warning. 

"If we dM respond to every kind 
of concern we have we would be 
moving hundreds of thousands of 
people every month and that of 
course is rather ridiculous. I don’t 
think we should be so smug in lay- 
ing blame for events that are totally 
unpredictable." 'rll - 

Other experts have said stronger 
measures dould have been taken 
when the volcano showed sgrt of 
activity. 
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WORLD TRADE NEWS 


Tokyo rejects Japanese tractor maker launches US sales drive 

PfOPQSfl.lS KUBOTA, the leading Japanese there. “It is a huge market with per cent of the 100,000 tractors many of its 500 US dealers are will take some time to work UK to the US 

' ' -“v -KT farm equipment maker, is plan- an immense absorption power." sold annually in Japan were enthusiastic. “They and their ourselves into the market ’’ One the US Indus! 

to '■ • g% A • nrnga major assault on the US he said. more than 40 horsepower. In clients seem to be very happy problem Is that a few US substantial nu 

■ I W TT -■-■-»■ u -m — A ior medium riaed A move by Kubota into tfe US. the market for medium with the quality of Kubota pro. Kubota dealers already sell sized tractors 

ijlf l(llTknil6 _ medium sized tractorsbas long riz ^ d t*"* 0 ** te about 4X000 ducts and they are asking for medium sized tractors made by plant in Wes? 

UUIIU1 la Tb e could present a ^ subieetl of AMnlattm ™itsayear. more." Mr Yumiba said. another producer. “There may European pr 

— MT V W strong challenge to British and ??“ * HS* ? SENSES imhot* .. be some conflicts." Mr Yumibi Deutz of Wc 


BY JURE* MARTIN IN TOKYO 

■ S&p^SSS f^ 18 ' “ «» Japanese 

attempt ' to Sd^aS S 2 ^J 37 mainteai- 

35“*’ t0 ^whSf 7 the 11 * r£anSe 

Wrorei teVSSSMTE SS* Etron * Iy 

fnr 1 FSct^«ii I i r< V ^p^^aissioner The EEC mission had never 
Sr ® xpecte <l 19 get Japanese bacfc- 
legation, sard mg for specific import targets. 

domTthn t FP^ a ^f had ^ rne ? I£ had * how evMv^peS^ a 
f*** 0 ** 1 thaX lt more Positive-' response to its 
SJ bnport targets alternative set of proposals, 

for .manufactured goods. Mr de Clerci and Mr Ah* 

According to Mr de dero, insisted that the question of 
Japan- had also rejected an EEC retaliation against Japan 
alternative EEC proposal — that < tor example, throagh action 
it adopt a four part programme under the General Agreement 
embracing import forecasts, 00 Tariffs and Trade) had not 
monitoring, -.a publicly pro- been raised in session. Mr 
. pounced long term “import de Cterq, however, said that 
vision,” and macro-economic the EEC’s position on this was 
fiscal and monetary measures too well known to need 
designed, to stimulate imports, restating. 

■ Mr de Clerq described these 5??*°* that 

measures as “merely oro- “P de ,9 lert l bis C o m mi s- 
cedural". and added that the colleagues— -Mr Kari-Heinz 

adverse, Japanese reaction' U“J*^ n . l the /**■ WgSfB 
would be. noted in the mission’s ^^““Sible - for industrial 
resortto the. Coonnission. ' M . and L. 111 E? er 

Mr Aho whn amnhudaui a * Sutherland, the competition 
•' °jS m - S^JS 8 ^ ** commissioner — pointed to was 

SSmnaiS w°l ^ Ja P anfe se admission that its 

informal taste here had been propensity to import was. by 

absetfce .° f :* csssSbi tS 

confrontational manner, said low 

that quantifiable targets for Mr Abe said the Japanese 
«''SE2 Sii ’ 1Wa 311 vnrealistic side had referred to its 1 UtS 

" S4bn (£2.8bn) domestic demand 

M« said It was not compatible package, promulgated last 
to _ Japan s e x is ting import month, and had suggested that 
action measures. He conceded the 1986-87 budget now tinder 
that. . Japan's “import more might be forthcoming in 
•'propensity** was too low, but compilation. But a gain he 
.-suggested that this problem provided no details and he 
could be -met by structural reiterated Japan’s known 
changes- on which he gave no deficit problems. 


BY IAN RODGER 

KUBOTA, the leading Japanese 
farm equipment maker, is plan- 
ning a major assault on the US 
market" - for medium sized 
tractors. 

The move could present a 
strong challenge to British and 
West German producers, which 
dominate the US market for 
this category of tractor (40 to 
100 horsepower). 

Mr Tateuji Yumfba. an execu- 
tive managing director of 
Kubota, said in a Financial 
Times interview that the com- 
pany had begun marketing its 
new medium sized tractors in 
the US on a limited basis, and 
was ready to step up its efforts 


there. “ It is a huge market with 
an immense absorption power.” 
he said. 

A move by Kubota into 
medium sized tractors has long 
been a subject of speculation 
in the European and North 
American farm equipment 
industries. The company has 
long been the world’s leading 
supplier of small farm and 
garden tractors, expanding from 
a solid base on Japan’s small 
scale farms. But it has hesitated 
to make larger machinery 
because of its limited potential 
In toe borne market. 

Mr Yomiba said less than 5 


per cent of the 100,000 tractors 
sold annually in Japan were 
more than 40 horsepower. In 
the US, toe market for medium 
sized tractors is about 43.000 
units a year. 

Kubota developed a range of 
medium sized tractors about five 
years ago, and Is now suffici- 
ently confident about its 
competitiveness to launch it in 
export markets. 

Initially, Kubota plans to con- 
centrate its exports on the US 
market, partly because there is 
no longer any significant domes- 
tic production of these machines 
in too US and partly because 


many of its 500 US dealers are 
enthusiastic. “They and their 
clients seem to be very happy 
with the quality of Kubota pro- 
ducts and they are asking lor 
more.” Mr Yomiba 

. The company is not consider- 
ing competing in European 
markets because “there is a 
substantial production base 
there. 

“ We would like to take time 
to see how we are accepted in 
the US before trying 
elsewhere, ” said Mr Yumiba. 
He acknowledged that toe US 
market was very competitive. 
“ It is not going to be easy. We 


will take some time to work 
ourselves into the market. ” one 
problem is that a few US 
Kubota dealers already sell 
medium sized tractors made by 
another producer. “There may 
be some conflicts,” Mr Yumiba 
said, but there were “ not 
many " cases of this kind. 

Britain is the main source of 
medium sized tractors for the 
US market, with Ford and J. L 
Case of the US and Massey 
Ferguson of Canada all having 
Concentrated production of this 
category in the UK. 

More than 13,000 medium 
sized tractors, worth roughly 
£85m, were exported from the 


UK to the US last year. Deere, 
the US industry leader, exports 
substantial numbers of medium 
sized tractors to the US from Its 
plant in West Germany. Other 
European producers, such as 
Deutz of West Germany and 
Fiat of Italy also export tractors 
to the US. 

Yanmar, the other major 
Japanese maker of small farm 
equipment, said last week that 
it would not follow Kubota's 
move into the medium sized 
tractor business. It sells its 
small tractors up to 60 horse- 
power in the US on an original 
equipment manufacturer 

(OEM) basis to Deere. 


West European light van market under attack from Japan 


BY KENNETH GOODING, MOTOR INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENT 


China and 
UK in 


- - By - bynton McLafar,' v - 

' THE UK . and China have 
agreed to increase toe number 
uf Sights between Peking, Loxv- 
doa-^and. Hang Kong.. 

The Bong . Kqng to Peking 

- route- trill be. . served by two 
■ additional scheduled services a 
. week by Cathay Pacific and two 

additional service* by CAAC, 
the Chinese civil airline. ' 

" CAAC is also planning to 
introduce its second weekly 
VsenSCe between landon.- -and 
Peking. (The extra flights- were 
TaaroMratrfc4MathNb>in'JJ)Qdon 
-matted- »; 

'•under toe Civil. Air Transport 
Agreement, signed in London in 
November 1979.) 

The flights by Cathay Pacific 
between Hong Kong and Peking 
will be toe airline's . first 
scheduled flights on the route. 
Cathay operates a weekly char- 
ter service to Peking from Hong 
Kong. 

More talks are to take place 
between British Airways and 
CAAC. to examine toe future of 
British Airways.’ route from 
London via Hong Kong to 
Peking. There .was nothing in 
the latest agreement to change 
BA’s rights on the rente. 

Both sides expressed interest 
in servicing additional points in 
China, and there will be further 
discussions about this “in due 
course,” toe transport depart- 
ment in London sain yesterday. 


South Korea 
considers 
tyres tariff 

• By Anxft B. Bader in Scot* 

SOUTH KOREA may impose 
a-10 per cent emergency tariff 
on tyres in iin attempt to curb 
a surge in imports... 

The HhdsbT of Trade and 
Industry' . has formally re- 
quested the Finance Ministry 
to adopt.tbe measure, which 
would . raise tariffs on fast 
potted tyres from 35 per cent 
to 45 per cent ' 

Booth. Kotea imported 
395*00 tyres in the first 
eight months of the year, an 
Increase of 155 per cent, and 
imports, by the year-end are 
expected to reach 5SUM0. a 
rise of 197 per cent. The Bill 
for imported tyres this year 
Is expected to reach about 
513m (£9A9m>. - 

Mlehelfn holds dose to 79 
per cent of the imported tyre 
market and Goodyear about 
12 per cent. 

ThTdenuri 'for'' tykes -tat 
South Korea- Is ' growing 
rapidly as the vehicles indus- 
try expands. Korean m a nufae - 
tnrers supply more than half 
the tyres for toe nation’s can. 
Goodyear is known to be In- 
terested in establishing a 
joint venture for tyre produc- 
tion in South Korea. 


Austrians win Lebanon deal 


EUN-UNION; Austria’s state- 
owned electrical e n g i n e ering 
company, has won a share in a 
Sch 600m (£23m> contract to 
extend a power plant at La 
Kadisba, near Tripoli - in 
northern Lebanon, Patrick 
Blum reports from Vienna. 

The contract was won jointly 
with Waagner-Biro, another 


Austrian company which will be 
responsible for supplying 
boilers. Elm will provide and 
install toe electrical equipment 
The company arid yesterday 
that toe contract was backed by 
a standard credit line from the 
Oesterreiehische KontroUbahk, 
and work on the project is 
expected to start later next 
year. • - - 


MITSUBISHI TKBST&JSS& 

NOTICE TO ALL HOLDERS OF bonds or • 
coupons listed below for which The Mitsubishi 
Trust and Banking Corporation acts as princi- 
pal pairing agent or fiscal agent at its London 


Certificates of Deposit issued b? The Mitsubishi 
Trust and BankingCorporation, at its London 
branch. 

Please take note that from 25th November, 
1985, pur address will be changed to: 

33 Lombard Street 

\ London; EC3V.0AJ . 

(Teh 01-329 2323) 

Ail presentations of bonds, coupons or 
certificates of deposits for pwmmt interest 
sites and maturity dates shoM be m ade to 
the new address with . effect from 25th 
November ( 1985. 

IBM JAPAN LTD. 
US$100,000,000 
10i% Notes due im 

ciroH&ca,i.m 

US$50,000,000 

m % Guaranteed Notes doe 1990 

KfNK3 NIPPON ■ RAILWAY CQn L£D. 

^ US$50,00WH)O . - 

121% Gnarairtee&Netes doe 1992 

MITSUBISHI TRUSTgNANGB (ASIA) 
LIMITED 
US$100,000,000 

- m % Guaranteed Notes line 1995 


BY THE 19908 the Japanese 
will trte 40 per cent of the 
Western European light van 
market — the fartest-growizig 
commercial vehicle sector 
headed by Volkswagen of West 
Germany and Ford — according 
to the DEI forecasting group in 
a report published today. 

DRI says that during the 
past five years the Japanese 
have built their penetration of 
the European light van market 
to 20 per cent Two develop- 
ments in particular appear 
likely to extend the trend. 

Firstly toe Japanese will 
manufacture more vans in 
Europe at their own factories. 
Nissan already is making its 
Vanette at its Motor H) erica 
subsidiary in Spain, for 
example. 

Secondly, in response to their 
own falling market shares, toe 
Europeans are likely to look 
for ways to reduce the cost and 


investment needed for new van 
ranges and will use Japanese 
vehicles to do so, either by im- 
porting them fully built-up to 
Europe or by producing 
Japanese-designed vehicles. 

The trend has already been 
established. Ford recently 
added a light van produced by 
its Japanese associate, Mazda, 
to its range in West Germany, 
while both Daimler-Benz and 
General Motors have made 
arrangements to assemble vans 
based on Japanese designs. 

D-B. the Mercedes group, 
will produce a Mitsubishi light 
van at its subsidiary in Spain 
while GlTs Bedford offshoot in 
the UK Is making vans based 
on Isuzu and Suzuki vehicles. 

The possibility of selling 
these vans In toe important 
French and Italian markets, 
which would otherwise place 
quotas on Japanese imports, is 
a major attraction of “Euro- 


peanising” Japanese designed 
light vans, DRI adds. 

“ On present plans Euro- 
peanised vehicles could take 19 
per cent of the European light 
commercial vehicle market, in 
addition to the near 20 per cent 
already taken by Japanese 
imports. 

“ Our expectation is that 
other manufacturers will join 
in the process and could take 
toe penetration of Japanese 
designed li ght commercial 
vehicles to 40 per cent even- 
tually." 

This will make it increasingly 
diffic ult for European manu- 
facturers to obtain the 100,000 
annual sales volume they need 
for investment in major new 
light vans — such as the Ford 
Transit replacement, due 
shortly, or replacements for the 
Renault Traffic /Master range or 
toe vehicles produced in Italy 
and sold as the Fiat Ducato/ 
Peugeot J5 /Citroen C25 /Talbot 


Express. 

The DRI report covers 
demand and production of com- 
mercial vehicles by gross 
weight for II European markets 
up to 1995. 

The report suggests the out- 
look is brightening for the 
European truck manufacturers. 
European sales have stabilised 
at last year's level after four 
years of decline, and production 
has begun to show modest 
growth. 

For many companies exports 
have been the chief support to 
recovery and China in particu- 
lar has provided at least a 
temporary market for European 
trucks with useful volumes. 
Even so. Japanese manufac- 
turers have won toe lion’s share 
of the available business in 

China 

The DRI European Trucks 
Forecast Report, £9.50 from 
DRI, 30 Old. Queen Street, 
London SW1H 9HP. 


EUROPEAN TRUCK PRODUCTION 


(thousands) 



1984 

1985 

1985 

1996 

MEDIUM/HEAVY TRUCKS 





West Germany 

118.1 

12 A3 

126.1 

147.1 

France 

40.3 

29.3 

32J 

37.8 

UK 

50.4 

56.3 

57.6 

54.7 

Italy 

39.4 

48.0 

48.0 

5X4 

Spain 

36.0 

17.2 

16.1 

2X6 

Sweden ; 

55.0 

56.4 

58.6 

672 

Netherlands 

12.4 

12.4 

1Z9 

1X9 

Total 

331.5 

346.0 

351.6 

396.6 

LIGHT COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 




West Germany 

204.0 

217.5 

2279 

245.4 

France 

305.9 

299.6 

32X0 

370.4 

UK 

144.1 

181.0 

181.0 

194.6 

Italy 

11&2 

14X1 

124.7 

149.0 

Spain 

86.9 

121.1 

1246 

157.3 

Belgium 

35£ 

48.1 

61.4 

67A 

Total 

892.3 

1,010.5 

1,04X7 

1,183.9 


Source: DRI. 
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\bu need to know your way around 
wiien you deal in the international sphere. 


So you need a 
global merchant 


bank. One that meets your 
international financial needs with a 
broad range of capabilities from swaps 
to trade finance. 

First Interstate BanfcLtd. 

The Fast Intestate merchant bank-, 
inggrpap-with capital markets offices 
in London, Tokyo, Hong Kong, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and New York— ranks 
among the top performers worldwide. 


Wfe have expertise in areassuch as 
Eurobond underwriting, private place- 
ments, and currency swaps. And we 
have arranged over $9 billion in inter- 
est rate swaps. 

First Interstate’s network of affiliate 
banks in all major ^ Wfest Coast ports 
can handle your trade finance needs 
throughout the Pacific Rim. Our world- 
wide network givesyou 24-hour trading 
capability in foreign exchange trans- 
actions in addition to a full array c rf 
international financial services. 

Backing these services are the 
strengths of the eighth largest US. 


banking company, with over $46 billion 
in assets, 36 international offices, and 
more than 1,100 full-service banking 
offices in 15 states. 

When you need a global merchant 
bank, come to First Interstate Bank, Ltd. 
Contact your nearest First Interstate 
relatfondiip manager today and get a 
worid of experience. 


o 


First 

interstate 

Bank Ltd. 


JtanbwPO*: 


1 
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Monitor to beat 
test ban cheating 


SEISMOGRAMS 
of an 

EARTHQUAKE 


- Short Period 


Long Period 




100s- 


2000s- 


US NUCLEAR weapon scien- 
tists have one technology they 
are eager to share with the 
Soviets. It is a system for de- 
tecting and locating under- 
ground nuclear explosions, 
which they claim can distin- 
guish infallibly between the 
smallest nuclear explosion and 
the rumblings of a restless 
earth. 

They dearly wish the USSR to 
agree to have their new un- 
manned instrument on Soviet 
soil. Both nations then would 
receive identical signals of any 
nuclear explosion anywhere in 
the world, and would thus have 
the basis for joint action. Tbe 
world could be girdled with 30 
such stations — 15 in the Soviet 
Union and 15 elsewhere, the 
Americans believe. 

If a complete test ban on 
nuclear explosions were ever 
agreed between the US and the 
Soviet Union, the system could 
give the necessary assurance 
that neither was cheating. But 
first the Soviets would have to 
gain the kind of confidence the 
US Is beginning to show in 
Noress, its prototype siesmic 
dectector in Norway. 

Noress— Norwegian regional 
seismic array — is a pattern of 
seismic dectors laid over a cir- 
cular area of piue forest 3km 
across, near Hamar, 100 km 
north of Oslo. The array of 25 
seismometers both detect and 
pinpoint the explosion. ' 

Noress began life with a tele- 
phone call from Washington to 
the Sandia National Labora- 
tories in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, in 1977, asking how 
quickly the scientists could in- 
vent a foolproof systems accept- 


David Fishlock reports on a way that both the 
US and Soviet Union could ensure that neither - 
side broke a complete halt to nuclear weapons 

testing 


avid' a 
NUCLEAR 
! EXPLOSION 

*■ - -■ • - i .■ WO* t 


Short Period 


Lons Period 




lOOOs 


able to both sides in support of 
a treaty banning all nuclear 
testing. 

Sandia distinguished five fea- 
tures believed crucial to accept- 
ance of such a robot by the 
Soviets, says Dr Roger Hagen- 
gruber, director of systems 
studies. 

They are: 

• it must have no classified' 
features: no “black box” in- 
accessible to the Soviets: 

• it must run unattended, with 
absolute reliability, for at least 
a year between examinations; . 

• it must be self-powered so 
that no-one could plead a power 
cut to explain gaps in the data; 

• the data must be freely 
available to botb sides with no 
opportunity - for either to- tam- 


biguous data. 

For more than- two decades r 
the US has relied on' its Vela 
satellites to spot atmospheric 
nuclear explosions. It .is the 
world's only satellite system 
devoted solely to this purpose, 
in - support of the Partial- Test « 

Ban Treaty of 1963. 

Vela has blinked only once, 
the US believes. In -the ■ late- * 

1970s it registered a signal that 
looked suspiciously like a 
nuclear explosion in the south- ” 
era hemisphere. But some de- 
tails were missing from the .. 
signal, and no confirmatory evi- 
dence of any kind— such as j r ' — , - 
out — was .found. It> ' 

strated the difficulty of seeking 
absolute perfection. 

Dr Hagengrubet is confident. * » 
however, that scientists are 

ratio of the intensities of shock 



NORWEGIAN REGIONAL SEISMlC ARRAY 




between, an explosion and tbe rumblings of the restless garth. .Noress is. the prototype of, 
a robot seismographic array proposed by the US to monitor nuclear explosions 


• data must be made available nearer perfection: with Noress. raUo of the intensities ofshocfc seismograms, of an earthquake 
in real time using an unclassi- which is sebking a signaf “that’s < ^ aves through the vground rap a .and a muclear t test -of about 
fied satellite for transmission. extraordinarily difficult to frequency of one hertz, to the equal magnitude. But the 
Early in 1978 the Sandia buck,” It is a seismic signal surface waves at 0.05 hz. Tbe differences lessen vrith distance, 
scientists gave a Soviet team a characteristic of an explosion, ’ ra tio is'tmicb higher in the case- ~ 'In addition, the deagnsr -can 
presentation of their ideas in which will travel all the way of explosions. add his knowledge that earth- 

Geneva. One year later they had. round the earth. In hard rock, . difference lies fn the fac^ .quakes have been observed at 
a demonstration running. But a small nuclear explosion equi- loot explosions produce* co fa- 

valent to 1,000 tonnes of TNT presesion which travels radially 
will cause perturbations equiva- * from the source. Earthquakes, 
lent to about 4 on the Richter on the other hand, result from 
scale. the slippage of rock, when the 

One of the more useful ways ' grinding motion transmits - a- 
of discriminating between broad spectrum of frequencies, 
earthquakes and underground The differences are readily 


the political incentive to agree 
on a test ban slackened in the - 
1980s. 

Dr Hagengruber said: “ The 
data provided by monitoring is 
viewed through a political lens.’ 


The best the scientists can do is „ . „ . _ 

to try to provide the least am- ' explosions," says Sandia, is the 1 apparent ' in the 'accompanying* 


"depth as great as about 700 Km.' 
whereas nuclear explosions are 
.restricted by the difficulties of 
drilling to a few kilometres. 

The clever feature of Noress 
is 1 - the design -of its array, and 
tbe way it can sift a weak signal 
submerged in background noise 
from the earth. 16 designers 


claim that it can spot s ginal s 
gven when the ^ejtprs have 
deliberately tried to muffle the 
shockwaves— decoupling, as it is 
called— by carrying, out their 
explosions in caverns rather 
than holes, or in highly com- 
pressible ground. 

But Noress bas a range of 
only about 2.Q0Q km so it will 
need to be located on Russian 
as well as Western soil. 

The Noress erray designed by 
the Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, consists of 
24‘seismometots tdnCddo record 


Computer system aids search 
for underground obstacles 


.1 


CONSTRUCTION companies 
and electricity boards may be 
helped to pinpoint the positions 
of pipes and other underground 
metal objects with a computer 
system developed by Aprotec, 
of Altrincham, Cheshire. 

The system analyses data 
from such instruments as mag- 
netometers used to record the 
positions of such buried items. 
Magnetometers radiate electro- 


magnetic signals that induce a 
magnetic effect in the buried 
object— assuming it is ferro-,- 
maguetic. The rays of mag- 
netisms are then recorded by 
the instrument. 

Readings from the device can 
indicate the rise and depth of 
the object Other hardware that 
can be used for similar jobs 
includes X-ray and sonar scan- 
ning equipment 
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ROSS 

ALUMINIUM FOUNDRIES 
Premium Aluminium Alloy Castings 

Produced in green sand, dry sand, plaster and 
special composite molding. 

Contact Bill Lonsbury for help in 
solving your aluminium casti ng problems 

Ross Aluminium Foundries 
P.O. Box 609 Phone: 513/492-4134 

Sidney, OH 45365 Telex: 15-5102 

USA Panafax: 513/721-2341 


Using a .set of rules and 
relationships built up while 
-acquiring data from other 
■ underground -surveys, tile Apro- 
tec guides the user to a con* 

■: elusion about the item's nature. 

Aprotec says the system — 
basioally a set of programs 
which eaiTbe run on a personal 
computer — can be especially 
iuefiiFto companies wishing to 
surrey- a' large area. ■ ■■••■■* 

t-.' With the aid of the computer, 

E a. ‘mass of data from* instm-c 
meats .can be converted to a 
I [ map of tbq- location which pro* 
R-vids* information about * all 
objects above or below a certain 
depth: or of a particular size. I 
me maps edn be either Stored^ 
in" a computer memory or 
printed out on paper. , , 

Discovering the whereabouts 
of buried -objects Is a continual 
headache for companies in" the' 
building . community. Before 
tiiey dig foundations or I ay .new. 
pipes, for instance, such enter- 
prises, would like to know about 
existing objects underground 
Finding out this subterranean 
information f is also a problem 
for people in other commercial 
areas, {or instance, waste dump 
operajory jvho would tike more, 
knowledge about any items of 
value that may be buried on 
their sitesi,- .*■ 

, s Others Involved in under- 
ground surveys include profes^ 
sional and amateur treasure 
hunters vend military engineers 
Who have tb find land mines, 
PETER MARSH 


High quality 
dot matrix 
printer .... 


MANNESMANN TALLY, 
Europe’s .largest maker, of 
computer printers, has 
launched a versatile machine 
‘intended for use with profes- 
sional personal printers. 

, -The MT290. Is a dot matrix 
character printer which can 
be. switched between fast, 
-draft- mode printing- at >200 
characters a second and letter 
quality mode at 50 cps. 
'Different 1 founts - Can • be 
obtained by plugging in 
j cartridges. ^ 

In letter quality mode, the 
results are hard to tell from 
•* ordinary • typescri pt.* They 
are achieved by r unn in g a 
nine wire print head twice 
'over thfe tine, giving air 18x41* 
character matrix. 

- Mr* David ArchartJ, manage 
ing director of Mannesman!! 
Tally, says that in spite of 
Increasing - inroads by the- 
laser and ink-jet printers, 
impact types will remain in 
strong d e m and for some years 
simply because they can make 
several copies in. ©n? jqsq 
using carbons. 

Although laser printers 
might takfi 17 pdr’eettt of 
the printer market next year, 
Mr Arcbard, says it. wflJ be 
five years at least Wore 
impact and non-impact sales 
c are -equal. . Hist company 
expects to make announce- 
ments about non-impact types 

- before n«rt spring. * ■ 

In the UK, more on 0734 
. 788711. . ,...*. 

GEOFFREY CHARUSH 


US seeks cheap way 
to destroy missiles 


US AEROSPACE and weapons 
companies are involved In an 
ambitious effort to build cheap 
warheads that , could be. used 
to destroy intercontinental 
missil es as they zoom close to 
the uppet- stages' of the 'atmo- 
sphere on their way to targets. 

-The effort comes under the 
jurisdiction of the US Defence 
Department's Strategic Defence 
)■ Initiative organisation and •con-' 
cerns two separate programmes, 
the High Endoatmospheric 
iJefeHcfe Sy§t£uf ftlfeds)' and the’ 
Exoatmospheric Reentry Intex- 
ceplV Bqbsygt^ CEpi*)-, . ... * 

The projects aim to follow on 
from work in the SDI organisa- 
tion's Hdmlng Overlay Experi- 
ment In this, in June 1984 
military engineers fired a pro- 
jectile from the ground which 
succeeded in hitting in space a 
missile launched from the U.S. 
Air Force's Vandenberg range 
in California. 

The ’ experiment involved 
four test shots and cost 8400m. 
The aim now, says Dr Gerald 
Yonas, the SDI organisation's 
chief scientist, is to refine the 
technologies oj- Interception to 
bring down costs. 

While Heds is aimed at pro- 
ducing weapons ' that ■ can 
destroy warheads just inside 
the atmosphere, Pentagon plan- 
ners want Eris to result in' a 
device that operates in space, 
before, the target warhead .re- 
enters the atmosphere in the 
final stages of its journey. 

- Using < novel propulsion 
systems, miniaturised elec- 


tronics- — for the sensing devices 
that would be built# into the 
missiles — and new materials. 
SDI planners want to build 
Eris projectiles- that are only 
6 ft high and cost Sim each. 
The entire booster would 
weigh a few pounds. Compared 
with several hundreds of 
pounds for the rockets used in 
the Homing Overlay Experi- 
ment. 

The new, systems .could, he 
fired either from the ground or 
from aircraft. They could use 
•to engage incoming, missiles an 
umbrella-type net which swings 
out o$ the warhead to snare 
>the target An alternative would 
be to do the same job with a 
burst of small pellets fired from 
the projectile atthe’appropriate 
moment in the manner of a 
shot gun. 

p£t£r marsh 
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In the last ten years, 800 
companies from 14 differ- 
ent countries have moved to 
Georgia. And they've invested 
more than S3 billion here. 

No wonder No other sate 
in America makes it so easy 
to be mobile. 

You know about Adana's 
Hartsfield International Airport. 
It’s the largest airport terminal 
in the world. And, with 39 
million people a year passing 
through its gates, it’s the 
world's second busiest. 


More to the 
point, it puts you 
within two hours of 80%of the* 
American population. And Makes 
simple business of travelling to- £ 
almost any country in die world. 
In addition, Hartsfield has two of 
the largest air-cargo storage facil- 
ities anywhere. 

The airporr, though* fe “ 
merely the most visible part of 
Georgia’s exciting transportation 
package For the company 
that relies on ocean ship' ’ 
ping, the deep-water ports 


of Savannah and Brunswick 
are just as'aftiactive. * * * * ■ 

Txiay Savannah is the load 
center for the South Atlantic! 
seaboard, serving as port-of- 
call for sofne bf the world’s 
largest conrainership lines. 
And Brunswick is uie fefeal 
compliment, offering indus- 
try'ohe of the few remaining ' 


tracts on the 
* Athntfc'with* • - * 
direa access to deep water 
‘ "And hd mSttef where you • * 
locate in Georgia, you have 
easy ict^s tb yoiir chosen' v 1 
point of entry. Because our 
strategic location makes us the 
hub for the entire Southeastern 
network bf intersate highways. 
But we’re not content with 
that. MC^ve just put another 
$1.2 billion into expan- 
sion and 
improvements. 


Before you move to the 
"Unified Sates, learn more - - • 

about the sate that makes it 
*easy to move. Find-out about ' 
Georgia. The International 
State of BusinessToday.* • ■ 

| for free information write to: ™1 

Mt John L. TurbrviHe, Managing Director 
I European Office; Mr. WiUbam L. Hulbeif, I 
DcDUtV DilPdtrf Ceonria IVrarfmPni 


I 



.j Tel. 32 2S12 8185, 32 2 
. Name. 

• Titfe_ 

I 


Company. 

Address. 


i GEORGIA , 

[_The Intermtional^Statej 



vertical ground motions having 
a frequency between one and 
20 hz. At tbe bub. botb the 
physical and operational centre, 
are two more seismometers 
tuned to other frequencies, set 
in 60-metre holes. The cost is 
quite modest — Sandia th i nks 
arrays could be installed for 
about $lm each. 

integral to the design is the 
concept of “ authentication,” 
whereby a large body of data 
can readily be sampled to give 
assurance that there has been 
no tampering — or. if there has, 
that it is quickly disclosed. As a 
global system, it is also designed 
to use the Global Positioning 
System (Navstar) of 18 new 
satellites, scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1988. 

The US scientists are keenly 
alive to tbe problems of per- 
suading the Soviets to accept 
such monitors.- - Only last 
summer did they permit their 
first inspections of nuclear 
power plant by inspector?; from 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Some kinds of techno- 
logy make the Russians feel 
very uncomfortable. Dr Hagen- 
gruber says. They have rejected 
inspection equipment which 
uses microprocessors. 

Bat in Noress. Sandls be- 
lieves it has a technology which 
should be culturally acceptable, 
and which has run reliably for 
more than a year. It is one 
which , can be operated in- a 
hostile climate. 

Moreover, it believe^ the 
same -basic system- could be 
adapted for the verification of a 
chemical arms control treaty, 
simply by changing the basic 
sensor. 


The good news is 

KKRHAM'l 

Selling technology 


Electronic 
link for 
design data 

MARCONI ELECTRONIC 
Devices is setting up 
electronic links with its 
agents and larger users in the 
UK and Europe that will 
allow design data to be sent 
directly to the manufacturing 
unit fn Lincoln. 

Using mainly Mentor 
design workstations ax the 
remote sites — which in effect 
become design centres — 
— Marconi has already set 
up links with Germany, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia. 
Italy and tbe US. 

Marconi supplies the 
necessary software for use on 
the terminals. Designers can 
then perfect their “chips” 
on the workstations, establish 
a telecommunications link 
on the packet switched ser- 
vices and send pattern 
generation and test data to 
Lincoln. 

The semiconductor com- 
pany can then immediately 
proceed with manufacturing, 
reducing the overall time for 
getting a chip to the market. 

The company offers initial 
training in semi-custom chip 
design and using work- 
stations and software so that 
users can confidently specify 
their own circuits. 

More on 0522 68S1ZL. 

Isolator shield 
for hardware 

OWNERS OF computers and 
other electronic hardware 
who. are worried a boot a 
nuclear war may be interested 
in shielding equipment to 
protect their installations 
from atomic explosions. 

The equipment, known as 
Isolator, is sold by Marconi 
Radar Systems of Chelms- 
ford. Isolator shielding pro- 
tects electronic hardware 
from the sndden surge of 
electricity, -known • as- an 
electromagnetic pulse, that 
would result from a nuclear 
detonation. Marconi -hopes to 
sell the prodoct to military 
installations and companies 
which make defence-related 
apparatus. 


The Diary 
of a Somebody. 


If ymrte somebody in business, 
youTl need the finaiKial Times 
Diary on yonr desk in 1986. 

YouT! find itis much more 
■ than adiaryltfe a complete 
Business Directory for the busy 
executive. 

■Whether you're planning 
business trip® at home or 

-abroad, TOirtl qtdddyfind the 
essential information you want 
— concisely and dearly laid out 
Vital details such as how to get 

there where to stay— even what 
to take with yon. 

In addition, a matching 
xangeofFTDe&andlbcket 
Address Books, Racket Diaries 
and Wallets, complete an 
elegant and practical set _ 

Far more information on the 


Financial Times Diary Range, 
contact John Ashley, Diary Sales 
Manager; on 01-623 T21L 
And make that your earliest 
New Year's resolution. 

Or write to; Diary Department 
FT Business Information Ltd., 
FREEPOST London EC4B 4DT 



‘Perhaps 
the bravest 
man 

I ever 
knew...’ 


and now, 
he cannot 
bear to 
turn a 
comer 



tpertups the brmst man hfctMonel wertam 


S^4bwSm M ntTdV'6Trt.dCM.__^ — 

|l a me oravnt men mjjwxnen Irwndn Services Our suiter most ham mental 
wy nave trier “ — — ■ — — 

Country, 
these brave 


-. i n m 1 "w" ™ a«wceg mar sonar most from mm ai 

* Bfcsmora. much more. ^ *an they could in 


Tbey^e 0ta« mere Abb AaycMtf-ptaae gtveaaamct asjw ttH.” 

^ Xjg UK€S lYlCfITflL ui€LFflB€ SOCiify" 

I PVsasG send rr*, funftor detaite about tho E»€ervtcas Mental Wettare Society. 
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is the long delay. 
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..that’s why, 


........... ITT introduced the Xtra XP 

A personal computer, compatible 
with all the software everyone is 
familiar with, but with an unheard of 
speed. 

. It's all made-possible by-ITT's 
unique disk caching system called 
FXP, with zero wait state. ' 

FXP dramatically reduces disk 
accessing time, sometimes by as 
much as a thousand to one. It means 
the computer actually learns’ its 
user’s work pattern, so the more you 
use a specific application, the less 
time it’ll take to do your job. 

Zero wait state means instant 
access to memory and a faster pro- 
cessing time, increasing your system 
throughput. 

And with the powerful INTEL 
80286 microprocessor to really keep 
things moving, the only thing you’ll 
have to wait, for with the ITT Xtra XR 
is our information brochure. 

So the sooner you can post the 
coupon 
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. . . . . . the better. 

lb: ITT. Xtra , Dept ITT Europe, Avenue Louise 480, 
B-1050 Brussels, Belgium. TeL Brussels 649.96.20. 

Name m.Title_ 

Company 

Address 
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I WANT TO KNOW, 
AND I WANT 
TO KNCMLNOW! 



fou’re short of time and short of facts. 
The board wants more information 
Straightaway. 

And you’ve got to find it 
The background matenafs all there. 
Lots of it in newspapers and magazines, 
in trade, technical and industrial journals 
Stretching back for years 

And by tomorrow or the next day 
at best you've got to pull out every 
relevant bet and opinion to compile a 
background report 

There's only one way to do it 
NEXIS. from Mead Data Central, gives 
you access to a vast range of published 
material. In minutes. 

/forking through virtually any personal 
computer or existing terminal. NEXIS lets 
you scan, select read and print out 
information from the original full text of 
more than 8 million articles in over 175 
international publications 

NEXIS is the desk-top researcher that ' 
cuts through the mass of information 
sources that confronts you. Giving you 
what you need, when you need it 
If your company needs information, 
you need NEXIS. 

FIND OUT NOW 
WITH NEXIS 



Check out NEXIS NOW by calling Rowena Farrell 


01-488 9187 


NE2USmEAD OVA CENTRAL INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 1 ST KATHERINES WY LONDON El 9UN. TEL01 -488 9187 


US-SOVIET SPACE PROJECTS 

Obstacles and opportunities 


* ■ 


By Peter Marsh 


SPACE officials in the US and 
Soviet Union are forming tenta- 
tive links that could lead to a 
Joint venture in civilian space 
activities — perhaps a hook-up 
between manned spacecraft in 
orbit — by the end of the 1980s. 

Observers are speculating 
that this week's meeting in 
Geneva between President 
Ronald Reagan and Hr Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, 
could touch on civilian space 
projects. Mach depends, how- 
ever, oh the cordiality or other- 
wise of discussions in other 
areas, particularly the US’s 
controversial Strategic Defence 
Initiative ("Star Wars”). 

A delegation of Congressmen 
and officials from the National - 
Aeronautics and Space Admini- 
stration (Nasa) visited Moscow 
last month for broad discus- 
sions with representatives of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences on 
space collaboration. 

Mr Jesse Moore, Nasa’s 
associate administrator for 
space flight and member of the 
delegation, said last week that 
the space agency was keen to 
set up formal working groups 
with the Soviet Union to study 
options on joint space projects. 

“The prospects (for collabora- 
tion) are not glowingly bright 
but there is room for further 
dialogue,” said Mr Moore, who 
is in Charge of Nasa’s fleet of 
four space shuttles. 

At the top of the list for 
possible projects is a joint 
exercise involving a space 
shuttle and the Soviet Salyut-7 
space station, which has been 
in orbit since April 1982 and 
which currently has three 
cosmonauts on board. 

Under one scheme, already 
presented by President Reagan, 
the US and Soviet craft could 
dock in space to simulate the 
rescue of one crew by the other 
— something that could happen 
should either the Salyut or a 
shuttle encounter an emerg- 
ency. 

Also the sn -Ject of debatp 
Is a visionary plan for a joint 
manned visit to Mars around 
the year 2000. Although 
details of how such a trip 
could take place are sketchy, 
the voyage would probably 
gain wide public support 
because of ambitiousness of 
the goal. 

Talk of collaborative civilian 
space projects is, however, in- 
evitably bound up with Star 
Wars. While the US presents 



The us space shuttle lifts off from Cape Canaveral 


ibis as a research programme 
aimed simply at defining 
whether a space-based defence 
against nuclear missiles is 
feasible, the Soviet Union sees 
the project as escalating mili- 
tary activities in space. 

According to the Soviet 
Union, Star Wars is the biggest 
impediment to any joint ven- 
tures between the superpowers 
in civilian space activities. This 
view is rejected by the US 
administration, which points to 
Moscow’s own big and generally 
unpublicised programme of 
anti-missile research. 

Discussion over space pro- 
jects cannot avoid the fact that 
three-quarters of the 3,000 or so 
satellites (the great majority of 
them belonging to the US or the 
Soviet Union) launched since 
the first Sputnik in 1957 have 
had military applications. 

In the US, the $8bn annual 
budget of Nasa, a civilian body, 
is dwarfed by the $12bn that the 
Pentagon spends each year on 
space activities. Analysts esti- 
mate that 70 per cent of the 
Soviet Union's estimated $23bn 
annual spending on space goes 
on military projects. 

While the two countries are 
normally depicted as rivals in 
space, a few significant exer- 
cises in collaboration have 
occurred. Between 1972 and 


1982, they had a formal agree- 
ment covering space activities. 
It ended in the cool political 
climate between the two coun- 
tries following the invasion of 
Afghanistan in 1979. 

The most visible result of the 
agreement was the docking in 
space in 1975 between a US 
Apollo vehicle and a Soyuz 
craft Amid a welter of pub- 
licity, three Americans and 
two Soviet citizens shook hands 
and exchanged wisecracks. 

The event did little, however, 
to influence future space pro- 
jects. The rendezvous required 
special docking systems de- 
veloped at great cost to make 
the two craft compatible. After- 
wards, Soviet and US engineers 
went back to their established 
approaches to docking hard- 
ware, ensuring that a future 
link-up In orbit could not take 
place without much forethought 

More recently, the two coun- 
tries have joined forces with 
canmiH and France in an Inter- 
national search-and-rescue sys- 
tem. In this, Soviet and US 
satellites automatically relay 
signals from radio beacons in 
stricken aeroplanes and ships, so 
bringing rescuers quickly to the 
scene of an accident 

The US and the Soviet Union 
collaborate to some degree in 
unmanned missions. Next 


March, Soviet spacecraft en- 
countering Halley’s Comet will 
relay information to western 
ground-control stations to help 
US, European and Japanese 
vehicles navigate closer to the 
heavenly body. The two super- 
powers have also tentatively dis- 
cussed a joint lunar mission for 
the late 1980s or early 1990s. 

Individual Soviet and Ameri- 
can space scientists continue in 
the absence of governmental 
agreements, informally to ex- 
change information, for in- 
stance on the results of bio- 
logical studies In space and the 
effects of long-term weightless- 
ness on space fare re. 

In this area, the US probably 
has more to learn from the 
Soviet Union than the other 
way around. While the longest 
of the US’s 22 shuttle flights to 
date has lasted 10 days, the 
Soviet Union has kept cosmo- 
nauts In orbit aboard its senes 
of space stations for up to seven 
months at a time. 

The US Is keen to learn more 
about long-term effects of space 
flight for its plan to build m 
the 1990s a permanent orbiting 
station in which people will live 
for periods up to three months. 

Next: how the Soviet and VS 
HiflM* nroorormROS 
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paper and pulp 



Why 
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IN AUGUST of this year th* 

muter Wigg^f 

signed a major aSS wSS 
?«ms to run clear 
te most established tiHtaS 
The group, one of the SSS 
2*,*“* successful pa£J 
Europe, has built its 
s^eeialise* 

It has. devoted endless skin 

and ingenuity to seeSL iSft 
nl<*es in the paper market. Srt 
of the way of the massive fire- 
power of the inti^ite J* puE 

SSiSKS^ ? Sweden 

Finland* But in August it took 
a plunge into the world of bulk 
paper making. . 

The deal involves taking a 
43 per .cent stake in anew 
$300m pulp mm in Portugal, 
near the coastal town of 
Figueira da Foz. Wiggins 
Teape is committed to sharing 
J" Vestment of up 

to 3200m, ■ -which will add a 
paper machine to the mill and 
make it the world’s biggest 
— perhaps only — integrated 
producer of paper from 
eucalyptus wood. 

There is more to Figueira da 
Foz than meets the eye. As a 
seaside resort of modest 
pretensions, it does brisk 
business with Spanish holiday- 
makers from the landlocked 
area of Madrid. But it is So 
becoming a centre for the 
industry now second only to . 
tourism as Portugal’s chief 
source of foreign earning* __ 
production of eucalyptus-based 
pulp and paper. 

The mill, in which Wiggins 
Teape has invested, a large 
enough project by any 
standards, was built by a 
recently-formed Portuguese 
company called Soporcel. The 
project has an improbably 
tangled history, and it is clear 
that the arrival of Wiggins 
Teape — backed by the finanr-ui 
muscle of its parent, BAT 
Industries — has been hailed 
with relief by its Portuguese 
partners. 

. Th A_ proJect *wt took shape 
in 1973 with the formation of 
an entrepreneurial company 
called CelangoL The intention ' 1 
was to build the mill in the I 
Portuguese colony of Angola, t 
using eucalyptus which the 
Angolan Government was to I 
plant A large part of the £ 
machinery for the min was duly a 
bought *&d sent to several 1 
European ports for shipment to X» 
Africa. n 


to invest in Portugal 


tte P ron »ters started 
a four-year odyssey peddling 

Negotiations go? to an advanced 
«age with both BrSTand 
before farting 

ttroutfL Finally, the promoter* 
toi? ^".PoftoEal as a borne 

Why was Portugaj not con- 

SSSta ** ^ 

<vfc£2r ea ' ,™ e present riiairmim 

sa 

SLirf Lf? PI 2*£* woo d supply in. 
Fortogal at the It ».«. 

that there was a big 
fP®°8h Pulp industry In the 
country already." 

c the building of the 

Soporcel milL^porhiiral’K 

of just six mills, none of 
them directly integrated into 
pajwr-making. Four of those be- 
long to the nationalised group 
PWncel, pulled together &mu 
Portuguese private interests 
after the revolution in 1975. 
The other two were left private. 


BY TONY JACKSON 

on the River Tagus. That was 
thrown out by local opposition 
—fro m farmers especially— on 
environmental grounds. The 
eventual choice of Figueira had 
much to do with the fact that 
locals tbere were actively keen 
on the project; they already had 
20 years’ experience of the 
adva ntage s and drawbacks of 
eucalyptus pulp manufacture 

from the Celbi rain nearby, 
built and owned by BiUerud. 

The mm’s backers still had 
fin an c i a l details to sort out. 
Honey had initially come from 
the now nationalised Portu- 
guese b ank s, but there was a 
dear feeling that since a large 
nationalised pulp concern — 
Portucel — already existed, 
Soporcel should eventually 
return to the private sector with 
help from a partner. 

“Wiggins Teape was our 
target from the be ginnin g," Hr 
Deslandes says. "Portugal had 
a good, well-established pulp 
Industry, but our lack of expexi- 
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The commercial planting of the eucalyptus 
forests is unpopular with environmentalists. 
It cannot be denied that the chemic al process 
of pulp manufacture gives off a horrible gmaii 


being foreign -owned — the Celbi 
mill at Figueira, owned by the 
Swedish group Biilerud, and a 
small old-established wtn at 
Caima, which with its woodlands 
forms the sole asset of the 
London-quoted company Euca- 
lyptus Pulp Mills. 

Tbere is, even today, a degree 
of hostility in Portugal towards 
the expansion of the eucalyptus 
pulp industry. The commercial 
planting of the eucalyptus 
forests— and Soporcel to 
have 40,000 hectares planted in 
the next 10 years — is unpopular 
with environmentalists. It can- 
not be denied' that the Chemical 
process of pulp manufacture 
gives off a uniquely horrible 
- smell, even if a modem w»m 
like Figueira does much to con- 
tain it 

“It took until 1978-79,” says 
Luis Deslandes, “for the Portu- 
guese Government to give 
authorisation to build the milt. 
That had a lot to do with the 
political situation after the 
revolution — each time negotia- 


enc*» in paoermaking and 
m arketing called for co-opera- 
tion with an international paper 
group.” 

Even after making contact 
with Wiggins Teape, getting 
official approval was a slow pro- • 
cess. There was initial contro- 
versy over the idea of involv- 
ing a foreign .multinational in 
such a major' Portuguese pro- 
ject. And for both the haniw 
and the authorities, the sheer 
scale of the project led to 
hesitation. “Portugal," says Luis 
Deslandes wryly, “is not very 
good at decision mairing at the 
governmental level.” 

Earlier this year, however, 
the min finally started up, and 
ip its first year should produce 
some 270,000 tonnes of pulp. By 
1986 fuQ capacity of 300/100 
tonnes should have been 
reached, and Soporcel should 
then generate enough cash flow 
at least partly to finance the 
next staee of investment, the 
paper mUL 

Soporcel’s confidence in its 




5 is largely dependent on how 
1 trees take to mow. In the 
i northern forests of Scandinavia, 
I 3 pine tree takes around 90 

■ 768TB to grow large enough for 
t pulping. 

! £u Portugal’s Mediterranean 

■ climate, the same trees grow at 
[ least three times as fast The 
: eucalyptus, though, grows three 

1 times foster again— just 10 years 
from planting to felling. In the 
forest products industry world- 
wide — in the US as well as in 
Europe — there is a general 
move southwards to ad- 
vantage of sub-tropical growth 
rates. In the case of Bilierud's 
mill at Figueira, It was remark- 
ably (and typically) foresighted 
for a Swedish company to mi* Vi* 
the same move 20 years ago. 

The real Impulse for eucalyp- 
tus, though, came in the mid- 
1970s, when BAT’S B razilian 
associate Souza Cruz, tradition- 
ally a cigarette manufacturer, 
diversified into eucalyptus pulp. 

At around the same time, 
techniques of pulp matring were 
w a kin g rapid headway. Unlike 
pine, eucalyptus is a short fibre 
wood. The old sulphide chemical 
process of pulp manufacture 
had the effect of breaking the 
fibres down further, so that 
eucalyptus pulp could normally 
be used only as a filler in i«"g 
fibre-based papers, rather than 
as a base material to its own 

right. 

Then came the sulphate pro- 
cess, which left the fibres intact 
It was the Brazilians,” says i 
Wiggins Teape chairman John 
Worlidge, “ who proved that ' 
good paper could be made from 


p 100 per cent eucalyptus pulp.” 
Not merely good, either; 
eucalyptus pulp is now increas- 
ingly used on grounds not only 
"of cheapness, but on premium , 
quality. 

For Wiggins Teape, this is a 
critical aspect of its apparent 
c r an § e policy. The group is 
already Europe’s biggest buyer 
of eucalyptus pulp, mostly from 
BraaL As to the integrated pro- 
duction which will follow on 
tiie building of the 3200m paper 
m ac h ine, Wiggins Teape sees 
printin g and writing papers as a 
growth area, and integrated pro- 
duction as the key to taking on 
the Scandinavians at th^ir own 
game. 

“It is not really a dramatic 
switch of policy.” Mr Worlidge 
says. “It's simply a matter of 
widening our options for the 
1990s. You could argue that 
Wiggins Teape was in bulk 
printings and writings with its 
mill at Fort William in Scotland 
-—even though we had to Close 
it down five years ago when we 
realised it wasn’t on a big 
enough scale.” 

Scale is- certainly not a prob- 
lem at Figueira. Of the seven 
eucalyptus mills -which. Portu- 
gal possesses, the new Soporcel 
One is the biggest by a clear 
margin. It is also, says Mr 
Deslandes, with every -appear- 
ance of conviction, the best 
“ We’re modem, we’re efficient 
we have only 450 people on the 
payroll. With the possible ex- 
ception of the Soma Cruz mrn 
to Brazil, Tm pretty sure we’re 
the lowest cost mol to the 
world.” 




SP^Accourrting 
/ +PLUS 

IT TURNS YOUR DfGITU. OXVUTERNTOATOnL 
HMJU4CIAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM. 

* »’** winner* fact dMtopod in W75L 

* A simple to oporafex. mutti-compan^ mukHedgrr, 
mutt-tsar system. 
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What kind of balance bar is best ? A long or short one, a heavy or light one, a bar that bends down or one 
that is straight? 


revolution. Angola was no government would be replaced." part, on riieTraartabteWtum 
longer a colony. Stock with a Then there was the problem euSlyptastre? tsdLThL 

great deal of machinery lying of the site. The original Choice Set of w^to rtST 

to expensive storage around was inland, 50 km from Lisbon nuln lndiutiv. jmH thflt fn fnvN 
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was inland, 50 km from Lisbon pulp industry, that to turn. 


ALLEN & OVERY 

announce the opening of their 

NEW YORK OFFICE 

at 

630 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N. Y. 10111 
Telephone: (212) 245-8222 Telex: 141132 

Resident Partners 

David Reid - Jonathan Brayne 

Solicitors of the Supreme Court ofEngfand and Writs. Not admitted to the Bar oftheStatcofNcw York 



Corporate Residences 

720 Bedford Street, Stamford, CT. 

I 42 magnificently furnished and Suite Floor plan 

appointed one bedroom suites 
with full open kitchens. 

I Choice of a 6 month, 1 or 2 year lease. 

[ Executive services including conference 
looms, audio-visual facilities, message 
and package service, separate PCline and 
your own telephone number with direct 
in-and-out dialing. 

Daily housekeeping services and a 24-hour a day concierge. 
Within walking distance of downtown Stamford. 

Owner managed. 

Occupancy November 1985. 


Call or visit the model suites on site. 
Weekdays 9 AM-5 PM/Weekends by appointment . 


(203) 964-0247 or (203) 324-3111 

FinandnsbyBardaysBankofNewY(Hk.NA. 



Countertrade deal in the balance? 



Creditanstalt can provide specialist trade 
finance packages to ensure trouble-free 
trading and allow you to seize new export 
opportunities. Through our subsidiary AWT 
International Trade and Finance 
Corporation, we offer a full range of counter 
trade services: 

• counterpurchase 

• barter 


• buy-back 

• co-operation 

• escrow or blocked accounts. 

For an easier export life, to make 
‘impossible deals’ possible, and to keep 
ahead of the competition call; 

Creditanstalt, London (01) 822 2600 or 
Vienna (0222) 6622-2593. 


CREDITANS1ALT 

Austria’s leading international bank 

Creditanslalt-Bankverein 

London Branch: 29 Gresham StreeUondon EC 2 V 7AH. Telephone: { 01 J 822 2600. Telex -894 61 2 

Head Office: Schottengasse 6.A-1010 Vienna Telephone: (0222) 6622-2593. Telex:l33030 

New York Branch: 71 7 5th Avenue. New York. NY10022. Telephone: (212) 308 6400. Telex: (RCA) 239895/<ITT) A ?4 700 
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CUT TOUR COSTS 
BY IMPROVING VOUR 
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Mercury l ink might test 
ST’S supply policies 


BY GUY DE JONQU1ERES 




Merrill Lynch takes 
City office centre 
as European base 


WITH 

THE INCREDIBLE 

PX1000 

from £495 (Ex VAT) 


BRITISH TELECOM (ET) has giv- 
en warning that the terms in which 
it will be re quired to connect its net- 
work with that of Mercury will 
make it harder far it to support UK 
t elecommunica tions equipment 
manufacturers. 


SIZE: 224x85x26mm 


FROM ANY TELEPHONE One CELLULAR) WORLD-WIDE 

m WITH NO ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 


SEND/RECEIVE TYPED MESSAGES AT 24 TIMES FASTER 
THAN A TELEX MACHINE 


QWERTY KEYBOARD AND WORD PROCESSING FEATURES 
BUILT-IN 


ADD A PXP40 POCKET PRINTER FOR HARD COPY 

WITH THE CONNEX SERVICE EACH PX1000 BECOMES A 
TELEX, SEND/RECEIVE AND ELECTRONIC MAIL TERMINAL 

Send your business card or letterhead for 
sales brochure or free demonstration 


Sir George Jefferson, BTs chair- 
man, said fast Mercury a com* 
petitive advantage aver BT because 
it was not expected to buy predomi- 
nantly British-made equipment. 

Mercury could also use the latest 
technology in its network, which is 
due to start operating n«»*t year. 
Bnt BT had a much older telephone 
system that had MifTw nd from 
years of inadequate investment, 
largely because of earlier govern- 
ment curbs an spending. 

Sir George said BT did not plan 
to challenge in court last month’s 
ruling by the Office of Telecommu- 
nicatio ns (Ofiel), which the 
terms on which the BT " T>d Mercu- 
ry networks would be fa tw™ nn e gt- 
ed. - 



I said that they-IOftelJ had not 

maA> OUT DNR «WfiwiH; than 

envisaged by the Government and 
ourselves at the outset" 


BY MICHAEL PROPERTY CORRESPONDENT 

MERRILL LYNCH, the US invest vided far its securities dealing 


"SSS*. office -*w 

_ j i. iL. Li a. ef fkA Kaoinniffm rtf this VMT WDtO 


He said BT would not mate far- 
ther changes in its tariffs in the 
coming year, beyond the 3.7 per 
cent average increase that took ef- 
fect at the start of this month. Nor 
did it plan any significant shift in 
p ro c urement policy at the expense 
of British suppliers. 


office centre, in what is thought to at the begwnmg of tins 

be the City's most expensive letting Britannic House North, the fanner 

VuiMine. was ourchased tor 


However, he saidtthat KTs obli- 
gation to support tiut . UK industry 
had limited its ability. to adjust-to 
competition faun Mercury. Without ' 
that responsibility, BT. could have 
shared out contracts- . fin the 
modernisation of its network be- 
tween suppliers around tire world. 


Sir George Jefferson: 
‘Mercury has advantage' 


He said some partr of the UK 
supplier industry were trying very 
hud. In spite of rixent delivery de- 
lays, System X, the British digital 
public exchange,' was equal in quali- 
ty to any ofits international rivals. 


or phone 

SIMOS LIMITED 
on MAIDENHEAD (0628) 74554 
UNIT D2, MIBC, DEPOT ROAD, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. SL6 1BW 


But be said Oftel was “wise" to 
have allowed far a review of the rul- 
ing after two years. “If because of 
competition and new technology we 
are seriously undercut in the mar- 
ket, the results could be very 
serious," be said. 


j inpipmonj gradually its p ol icy of 
"rebalancing" tariffs. This involves 
raising prices far unpr o fi t a ble res- 
idential services faster *hnTi far 
profitable traffic. 


Sir George said tiie ruling would 
also make it more difficult far BT to 


He did not expect BT to start feel- 
ing the impac t of competition from 
Mercury far at least a year. But he 
said: "I would be less than honest if 


“It would be wrong to say that 
Britain does not have adequate cap- 
ability. The problem is .that oar in- 
dustry must compete on a world 
market scale,' he said. "If we at BT 
are going to produce a world-class 
service, we -need- . world-class 
suppliers." * 


netne uty s most expensive “‘■““a for 

. .. £X9m from the Granada Group. A 

The centre, being built on the site jetting deal so early into the project 
of the farmer BP headquarters, wdl the severe shortage of 

bec o me the bank’s European head- large schemes in the Square 

quarters. , . Mile, at a time when fi nancial ser- 

Under fixe terms of a structured v j ces g^ps are seeking .bufidfags 
lease, which allows for a phased m- capa { ) j € 0 f accommodating their ex- 
crease in rent. Merrill lyndi is operations, 

thought to have agreed an uutial 'Ywb recently disclosed that 
rental of almost £30 a sq ft Salomon Brothers, the Wall Street 

Ropexnaker Place is being devel- investment bank, was moving from 
oped by London & Metropolitan Es- the Gfy to Victoria, in Londons 
tw tef, which is jointly owned by West End. so that it could centralise 
r/vnHnn & Edinburgh Trust and its UK business. 

Balfour Beatty. The C75m develop- London & Edinburgh was test 
ment cost is being funded by Nor- year involved in what was then be- 
wich Union aTM * represents the in* Ueved to be the Gty of Londons 
surance group's largest investment latest office letting. The newly de- 
in a angle bufiding. Under the fund- veloped Billingsgate centre, built 
fag agreement the two development j o intly with S. & W. BerisfanL the 
partners will retain a minority commodify traders, was let to Sam- 

41 ia MwimlatoH muMhrvnL blUlk. lit 


partners win ic mm a conuxunucy uau«», 

stake in the completed investment ue i Montagu, the merchant bank, at 

. Merrill Lynch lus been m Lot- 


zsjpjsass 

■Srssrsrss M«iaS=? 

SagT trading floors will be pro- unified securities operations there. 
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UPDATE ON IBM. NOVEMBER 1985. 


No. 9 


A typical IBM employee. 


5 different careers 


with tiie same company 



Vivienne Wilson 


Today's business world is changing fast. And with it, 
the jobs that IBM people do. 

In 18 years with IBM, Vivienne Wilson has had five 
different careers. 

1. Secretarial. 2. Market Support Representative. 
3. External secondment to a training scheme for young 
offenders. 4. Planning Analyst 5. Dealer Support 

IBM's aim is not only to make the most of each 
persons skills, but to develop new skills. 

This is taken so seriously, that IBM UK employees 
spend over 5% of their time in education and training. 

And the very latest in education technology is used: 
including the use of self-teaching, distance learning, and 
Open University. 

IBM also runs eight training centres of its own. 
spread across the country. The results are infectious. 


As technology evolves, so too does the need for new 
ways of doing things. The solution is to train staff to meet 
change, instead of simply waiting until it has occurred. 

Because of this, in the 34 years that IBM has been in 
Britain, it has always been able to practice a policy of full 
employment. 


TRANSFERRING EXPERTISE 


TRAINING FOR SUCCESS 


The more training stall receive, the greater their 
desire to have even more. 

Increasing competence leads to increases in success. 
And this in turn often leads to new responsibilities, and 
the need for new training. 

It also leads to better products, and better service, 
for our customers. So everyone benefits. 


The benefits of IBM’s education courses are not 
restricted only to IBM staff 

Last year, IBM provided 340 different courses for 
over 27,000 people in commerce, industry, and schools, 
universities and . polytechnics. Thus helping transfer IBM's 
expertise to the wider community. 

In addition, IBM is a major Youth Training Service 
sponsor and provides work experience for sandwich course 
students and others (over one thousand last year alone). 

IBM believes training is not only a way of life — but 
the best way to meet the challenge of change. 

For more information, please write to: IBM United 
Kingdom Limited, External Programmes, South Bank, 
London SE1 9PZ. 


JUST THE JOB FOR BRITAIN. 


Britoil makes finds 
in North Sea block 


BY DOMINIC LAWSON 


BRITOIL has ™»rk» two o3 dis- 
coveries in North Sea block 3/4A. 
100 miles east off Shetland, north of 
Scotland. The UK’s largest indepen- 
dent oil company is now preparing 
to spend S60m to increase its stake 
in the block from 16.5 per cent to 50 
percent 


have been very encouraging. The 
company is to drill a third well 
shortly. 

The appraisal of tire discoveries 
is scheduled for next year, with a 
probable early submission to the 
Department of Energy for field de- 
velopment approval. 


Earlier discoveries on the block 
by Texaco, which holds the rest of 
the licpMp, indicated a field of 
about 50m barrels of ofl. But oil an- 
alysts believe that Britoil’s suc- 
cesses could triple the estimate of 
reserves for the area, which lies 
dose to the Brent and Ninian 
oilfields. 


Only a disappointing appraisal 
rogramme is likely to stop Britoil 


I - BritotPs disc o v eri e s are in sepa- 
rate geological structures from the 
original .Texaco find.- The well- 
3/4A-9 flowed at a cumulative rate 
of over 144)00 barrels a day of good 
qualify ail and 16 -6m cu ft a day of 
gas. 


In Jane, Britoil paid $30m to Tex- 
aco in return for the 16.5 per cent 
stake. Under the terms of the deal 
Britoil would itself drill all the wells 
in tire appraisal programme, after 
which Britoil would have the option 
to buy up to 50 per cent of the block, 
at a price pro rata with the initial 
purchase. 


Britoil is now completing a sec- 
ond weQ, which is also believed to 


programme is likely to stop Britoil 
taking its stake up to 50 per cent 
Under the terms of the deal, one of 
the most complicated in the history 
of North Sea oil, Britoil would then 
develop the field itself and hand 
back tiie operation of the field to 
Texaco once it was in production. 

The plan fits in with Britoil’s 
strategy of increasing its experi- 
ence of .developing North ^Sea., oil- 
fields. So far it has developed only 
one, the Clyde field. Three weeks 
ago Britoil bid over SlOOm to. take 
over Phillips Petroleum's 35 per 
cent stake in the North Sea T Block. 
But Britoil was trumped by Elf, of 
France, which bid $180m. 

On the stock market yesterday 
Briton's success caused its share 
price to rise 7p to 227p. 

• British Petroleum has upgraded 
its estimate of reserves in the For- 
ties field by 54m barrels- to 2JDUbn 
barrels. By the end of September, 
l-53bn barrels had already been 
produced. 


Borrowing at £5.3bn for 
first seven months 


BY ALEXANDER NICOLL 


THE GOVERNMENT repaid a net 
£300m in October, bringing the pub- 
Uc sector borrowing requirement 
(PSBR) to £53bn in the first seven 
months of tiie 1985-86 fiscal year, 
according to official figures re- 
leased yesterday. 

The October figure caused some 
surprise in the City of London 
where economists had been esti- 
mating a borrowing need of up to 
Qbn or even higher during the 
month. Gove rnment bond prices 
rose about 14 point an the news.- - 

The financing positions of .the 
central government, local authori- 
ties and public corporations were 
all better than expected. 

The view in Whitehall was +bat 
the borrowing total so far tins year 
was in line with last week's new 
projection by Mr Nigel Lawson, the 
Ch ancel lor of tiie Exchequer, that 

the PSBR would reach £8bn this fis- 
cal year compared, with £7.1bn 
forecast in the March budget 

Many economists believe that. 
spending overshoots and shortfalls 
in o il rev enues are likely to push 
the PSBR above the Chancellor's 
latest estimate. Yesterday’s figures, 
however, suggested that forecasts 


of a PSBR as high as 0Obn may be 
too pessimistic. 

Mr Peter FeQner, of stockbroker 
James Capd, said the October data 
“will not do anything to w hy un- 
ease about the longer-term fiscal 
arithmetic. They may alter 'some 
perceptions about this year, though 
not dr amatic ally.” Capel is forecast- 
ing a £8.75bn outturn. 

Government revenue was boost- 
ed in the seven-month period by fa* 
land Revenue receipts, running 
£3bn above a year ago. Corporation 
'tax receipts .-.'were ‘ particularly 
strong in October, helping revenues 
overall to rise to E10-2bn, a buoyant 
20tt per emit higher than a year 
ear l ier. 


On tire spending side, the key 
“supply services' measure, at GSbn 
in October and £55Jfan in the 
seven-month period, were 9 per 
cent higher than a year earlier, 
though the underlying growth -was 
said to be 6K per cent. 

Mon thly figures are natorioidy 
erratic, and economists say that it 
is difficult . to - draw rrHirliigihns 
-about tiie annual outturn from 
them even in the last stages of the 
fiscal year. 


Liverpool workers vote 


BY NICK BUNKER 

A KEY SECTION of LzverpooTs mu- 
nicipal workforce voted yesterday 
to abandon support for the Labour- 
controlled dfy council's tactics of di- 
rect confrontation with tiie Govern- 


pewtent report by experts led by 
Mr Maurice Sto Defrost, ehirf o ffi cer 
of the Greater London Cwineii 


The majority of the 2J>00 council- 
employed members of the Trans- 
p ort an d General Worker's Union 
(TGWU) decided at a meeting to 
hm* national officials’ for art 
increase in rates (property taxes) to 
end tiie city's financial crisis. 

Their vote endorsed th e pos ition 
of Mr Jack Dromey, the TGWU na- 
tional secretary far public service- 
workers. He asked the meeting to 
approve measures to balance Liver- 
pool’s budget inclu d ed fa an inde- 


tt came as a blow to Liverpool's 
left-wing councillors, who have pre- 
viously cl ai med the foil support of 
manual workers far their refusal to 
raise rates or rents to remove tiie 
£75m deficit fa the city’s 1885-86 


ih Tony Byrne, the council's La- 
bour finance dwirman, said last 
night that officials- were 

“treacherous" in enfiing far imple- 
mentation of the -pmprge- 

als, which include an additional 
rate rise' of up to 15 per awt 
year. 
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UK NEWS 


Thatcher attacks critics 
of Anglo-Irish accord 


BY MARGARET VAN HATTEM ■ 

MRS MARGARET THATCHER, 
the Prime Minister, yeste rda y 
n*md«l on critics erf the new 
Anglo-Irish agreement She told 
them it represented “the best guar- 
81 1 tee they had ever had" anrf 
c^ed them of scaremongerin g. 

Vhe agreement, signed last Fri- 

- day, was warmly welcomed at West- . 
P MPste r by MEs aa both sides of 
Hoose of Commons, where the re- 
sponse to Mrs Thatcher’s statement 
showed thegrowing isolation of the 
Ulster Unionists. 

Only a ha n d fo l (rf right-wing Tory 
. .backbenchers rose to support the 14 
. Unionist MPs present. The more ex- 
perienced Unionist MPs — as 
; Mr Jhmes Molyneaux, the Rev Ian 
Paisley and Mr Enoch Powell — re- 
mained calm in their denunciations; 
hot others became increasingly 
.emotional. Some MPs on both sides 
began to jeer and laugh openly at 
their anger, while others later ex- 
. pressed their distaste for what they 
described as "histrionics." 

. . late r, at a meeting of the Tory 
. baf^jench committee on Northern 
Ireland, Sir Geoffrey Howe, For- 
eign Secretary,' and Mr Tbm King, 

- Northern Ireland Secretary, were 
closely, questioned on the constitu- 
tional impHiBitjmw of the agree- 

■ meat, which gives the Irish Govern- 
ment a formal role in Northern 
" Ireland policy- making. 


S&N Breweries in 
‘final’ £l25m bid 
for Matthew Brown 


FIRST ON FIFTH AVENUE 



Mrs Thatcher: ‘Ulster’s 
best guarantee yet’ 

The meeting attracted only 30 
MPs - by definition, most of 
concerned and critical - but was re- 
ported to be calm, thoughtful and 
generally optimistic- Government 
business managers believe that any 
Tory rebellion against the agree- 
ment- will be confined to 10 to 15 
MPs. . 

In the Commons, Mrs Thatcher 
was clearly irritated as, one -by one, - 
the Unionist MPs rose to denounce 
the deal as a betrayal of their rights 
as British citizens. 

Her patience gave way when, 
amid a roar of disapproval Mr Peter 
Robinson accused her of an "act of 


Employers want end 
to unearned rises 

BY JOHN LLOYD, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 


. THE CONFEDERATION of British 
Industry (CBI), the UK employers’ 
organisation, yesterday called for a 
■-revolution in thinking within rndus- 
try . to ship "the unearned annual 
.. iri &se in pay.” 

Tha CBI, -meeting in Harrogate - 
yesterday for its" annual conference 
voted overwhe lmingly , however, 
against a resolution railing for 
more employment laws. 

'Dr James McFariane, director 

gener a l nf the Engi nPim ng Emplny. 

' ere 1 Federation, said that “changes 
in employment law will be from 
now on a diminishing return from 
increased investment in legisla- 
tion." 

Sir Terence Beckett, director gen- 
ei'al of the CBI, Said that to stop un- ■ 
-' Earned ' pay increases- would kn- 
prove competitiveness. "If we- are. - 
'sincere in our compassion for the 
unemployed, the unearned annual 
increases in pay must be stepped. 
If s a kindness to the unemployed 
and those who might join their 
ranks in the future.” - 
{Text year, with inflation forecast 
to come down to 3.5 per cent, was a 
"unique window of opportunity to 
get pay settlements down... if we 
..Mow the opportunity, it may not 
: some. again for. a long time,” he 
said. 

Sir Terence's appeal, was re* 
ceived with some scepticism by 
several of the dele g a t e s who have 
already marie settlements in the 5 
to 7 per cent range. However, both 
Sir Terence and Sir James Oeminr 
son, the CBI president, are publicly 
optimistic . that the pay message . al- 
ready cir culated arryv^ the mem- 
bers is getting through. 

Many of the debates yesterday 
were interwoven with the theme of 
responsibility by business both for 
its own success and for the creation 
. of jobs for the unemployed. A sur- 
vey taken for the CBI by Gallup 
slum that both employers and em- 
d'jyees are willing to make sacri- 
fice on behalf of the unemployed. 


The debate on unemployment 
was a tri umph for the group within 
the CBI which has been pushing 
over the past two years for what 
anwvmh to a business social policy. 
This is now supported by CBI mem- 
bership surveys which show in- 
creasing concern over the waste of 
human resources and the possibili- 
ty of social unrest 

Mr' Norman Record, corporate 

planning iliwfap of tlartai Shoes, 

called on the delegates to form re- 
gional committees to begin a dia- 
logue with young blacks to areas of 
high unemployment "Unless we 
deal with the problem (of young 
black unemployment] it will be ill 
for our society and iH for oor busi- 
nesses,” he suggested. 

■ v Mr Ken* Appleton,' personnel di- 
rector for PUkmgtan, asked each of 
the 250,000 member companies to 
tain* on "just four'* of the unemploy- 
ed. “We must have social stability 
and we must also have a social 
conscience." 

In tune with this spirit the del- 
egates voted for more employee in- 
volvament- though with the injunc- 
tion to government not to force it 
upon them by law. 

The call from Mr David Fezmock, 
of Astell Hearson, for more employ- 
ment legislation was greeted with a 
wall of opposition from senior CBI 
figures. Mr Pennock said that em- 
ployers must amcede that govern- 
ment had improved industrial rela- 
tions through legislation, against 
the judgment of most CBI members 
- but Dr McFariane, Mr Roger 
Farrance, member for industrial re- 
lations on the Electricity Council, 
and Mr John Whitworth, director 
general of the General rvmTv-n qJ 
British Shipping, united to rafl for 
consolidation of the extetfag law 
and the rejection of the route of 
"Government doing managements 
job for it” 

Conference reports, Page 14; 

Editorial comment. Page 18 
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political pros ti t u tion" echoing his 
comments to the Northern Ireland 
Assemhly mi Saturday, when he re- 
ferred to Mrs Thatcher as “an unmi- 
tigated and fmhitnal liar' 1 and "an 
unprincipled hussy.” 

Sngh mmnwntcm»n» sranrinlmic 

Mrs Thatcher snapped bade. She 
said Mr Robinson would be better 
occupied trying to allay his people's 
fears than trying to stir them up. 

The Unionist Party leaders, Mr 
Molyneaux and Mr Paisley, have 
announced that aO 15 Unionist MPs 
will resign their seats before Christ- 
mas if Parliament endorses the 
agreement 

There are signs of nnease within 
their parties over the wisdom of 
this tact fl? . Even Mr Powell yester- 
day indicated that, while he would 
loyally support his party leader to 
this tactic, it was not one of his 
choosing. Mr ftoweO is among those 
MPs pressing for a High Court 
hearing on the-isspe and appears to 
have more faith to this tactic. 

Mr Molyneaux yesterday urged 
Mrs Thatcher to delay next week’s 
debate ozi the agreement, pending 
the outcome of the judicial review 
which his party was seeking and on 

which they ex pec te d an initial reply 
within 48 hours. : 

The Government has been ad- 
vised that soch an appealls likely 
to be tamed down by toe courts 


BY LIONEL BARBER 

SCOTTISH & Newcastle Breweries 
yesterday declared a final C125m of- 
fer for Matthew Brown, the Black- 
burn-based brewer to zzorthwest 
England, raising its all-share or 
cash terms by around £23m. 

Matthew Brown, which, has 
fought an eight-month battle for in- 
dependence, said last ziighttiiat the 
revised offer was still "unaccept- 
able.” 

Last week, the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission approved the 
S&N bid, saying it was not expected 
to operate against the public inter- 
est. 

Morgan Grenfell, advising S&N, 
described the offer, as a "knockout 
bid” and said that toe brewer’s bro- 
kers, Hoare Govett, yesterday 
picked up between 2 and 3 per cent 
of Matthew Brown’s shares, raising 
S&Ns stake to over 17 per cent 

S&N also atte mp ted to strength- 
en its by nnnmmtnng yester- 
day a 15 per cent increase in pre-tax 
profits to £43m and a 15 per cent in- 
crease in the »n+t>rim dividend to 
2J9p, forecasting a final dividend of 
not less than 4.81p. 

The terms of the final offer are 16 
S&N shares for every five shares to 
Matthew Brown. On last night’s 
dosing price of 171p for S&N, down 
4p on the day, the offer values Mat- 
thew Brown at 547p. There is a full 


alternative of- 540p a share. 
Brown dosed at 54C)p up 2p. .- 
Mr Ahck Ranking, S&N*s fhfef 
executive, said that after extensive 
public de b a te the time come to 
mafcp a final proposal to Matthew 
Brown shareholders. The terms 
are extremely generous and final,” 
he said. 

Before toe reference to the com- 
mission, S&N’s offer ■ was worth 
,453p per Matthew Brown share. 
This compared with a value cf£88zn 
when the first bid was launched- to 
though S&N subsequently 
added 405p to cash to its. offer of 14 
of its own shares for every five 
Matthew Brown shares. 

Schroders, advising Matthew 
Brown, said that s harehold ers ; ac- 
cepttog the cash alter nativ e could 
suffer a heavy tax bilL The Monopo- 
lies Commission report, which sug- 
gested that regional brewers should 
be p rotected from frstoer takeover 
bids from big- b rew e r s, 

gave Matthew Brown a scarcity val- 
ue; Schroders added. - 
Although S&N now holds about 
17 per cent erf Matthew Brown,- two 
key shareholder s, Bri tannic AVeorr- 
ance, with 9.5 per cent, and Whit- 
bread I nv e s tme n t, with 9 per cent 

have Hnrlnra ri a prwfar wnrpfai- stay. 

tog with the company. 

Lex, Page 20 . . 
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BRITAIN’S OUTPUT rose by 
around 0.5 per cent in the three . 
^wmFhn .to September, putting it 
about 3S per cant above the level of 
a year earlier, according to official 
figures released yesterday. 

The Central Statistical Office 
(CSO) said that its peretiminary esfr 
matn on the output measure of 
gross domestic product (GDP) in 
file third quarter showed that a 0.5 
per newt &Q in industrial produc- 
tion was offset by 1 per cent rise in 
the output of service industries. 

The figures were seen in White- 
hall as in Bt| » with the Govern- 
ments forecast that the economy . 
will grow by around &5 per cent 
thin year, and by a further 3 per 
cent in 1988. 

Lower industrial production dur- 
ing the three-m onth. ' period was 
largely a reflection of a summer lull 
in North Sea oil output and of a rel- 
atively flat performance by mafia-- 
fnc trrrmg industry. 'This was only- 
paxtiy offset by a furthea' rebound 
in mat production fbSowing the end 

of the rmonrs * strike. 

There is same expectation among 
Government statisticians that the 
manufac turing figures w31 be re- 
vised upwards as new data become 
available over mmmg months. The. 
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three times as much money on buy" ^^ c ^^^Tx«npetitri'enfiss chairman ol HF 

ing out their own companies so fcr mgtte 

fins year than in the whole of 1984. managing director of 

according to a survey by Aogmsi- CBI annual confer ^^JSngham Mint, spoj* of the 

tions Monthly magazine.- “rEST' ^ „***, gov ^^STin manufacturing 

The survey lists 101 management enunent shouldlJa^Sr Jamw — 

buyouts worth a total of £59®™ ®° Cleminsan, to CBI . l 

CBI annual 

asm 80 ette 1985 conference 

figure is accounted for by 10 deals. & najority ofabout suc to one on 

Those estimates only include the a definition of JT^^hon 
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Dies disposing of small peripheral more capitri uw«tment strategy was needed to reverse 

gnhsa^Siwfaere details do not gulation. “I thoto^we hm lonMstablished trend, be said. 

^SbSsctosedLnorbuj^rtsof *1^t£hfldto take the lead «ri 

small indeperfent companies. . correette^o ^ up^ 

Imhistry sources suggest tiaUhe ^ OHea (Colt Internation- new he 

r 


f «82 83 84 85 \ 

Treasury, however, expects nmt 
factoring output to grow less fast 
that the ’economy as a whole this 


gtnjjmg a 25 pear cent rise in both | 
years;-""- - - 1 

- Yesfiaday^.statisfics show that if 
the impact of fik coal strike rs .eqs-. 
rinded , output rose by "about .025 


tember, to stand 225 per cent above 
a year earlier. This is below the 3 

per cent rate that the Treasury an- 
ticipates for 1985 after adjustment 
for the pit dispute. _ . . 


: 


jsasasaas 

msssktse g** ** — « — 

j this year and that: the. 1985 total m * he (British Tele- The Government, 1» 

,58*1 MsS?? gSSSiSS 

i&ggg seisesi 

accurate, in describing it simply as 
mpte. fcr suh^. when a w« 

al plea for Britain to join fully foe nothing of the kmd- 



Campaign will urge 


IniWiiiHlclI 


Wherever it is T we ll find it. 


BY ALAN PIKE 

A NATIONAL campaign to encou- 
rage chief executives to improve 
the marketing performance of thdr 
companies was launched at the CBI 
conference yesterday. ' 

During next year - Industry Yw 

- the CBI will try to persuade chief 
executives of all its member argam- 

sations to attend saninars m mar- 
keting issues. 

Mr Ralph Halpem. chawman .al 
the Buxton Group and of foe GBF& 
wwi Acting and consumer^ affairs 
committee, said the initi a tiv e was. 
ffrttig ngd to show companies how 
yhrff customers and society could 
become involved in foe successful 
marketing of products. 

“Today the CBI begins a drwe to 
change not only industry's- attitudes 
but British society’s attitudes.' he 
said. 

Messages from Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, the Prime Minister and 
Mr Neil Knumck,- leader- of the: 
Labour opposition, in support of the 
initiativ e woe given to delegates 
before they adopted a resolution 

setting up the campaign. 

S ir Wfoiam Bartow of BICC sup- 
the move as chairman of the 


he aald, was their standard of de- 
sign- Yet many < jfese^ foreign 
products were foe work rf British 
designers. • ' w “ 

By contrast, two thirds of foe 
products submitted to the Design 
Council for approval did not meet 
the standard required while some 

wereappaUing.he said. v . 

' Ip another resolution, tbo ctjnfer- 
enoe gave its enthusiastic stq»port 
fat .tiw ooitoept at Industry Year^ 
witii delegates stressing the import- 
ance id one of its main objectives - 
improving between industry 
and edwation. . . 

Mr David Nixon, chairman of 
Scottish and Newcastle Breweatis 
and deputy president of foe CBa 
said foe aim of Industry Yeaemut 
be to achieve a permanent change 
in tiie understanding and values 
which Britain placed on tadwtiy.^ . 

For too Long, the'edwsatjon sys-. 
tern had positivnely steered the most 


try, he said. Jobs in the wealth 


involving caring for peopte Indus- 
try was at fault itself for faffing to 


tant reason why British people ain’s bills could be paid only by 
bought so many imported products, British business. 

Call to retrain managers 
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AMOTION caning upon companies 
to take steps to ensure man ag er s 
improved their professionalism was 
overwhelmingly supported by the 
CBI conference. 

Sir Edwin Nixon (IBM UK), who 
introduced the motim, gave a six- 
point plan to improve Britain's 
industrial performance. 

The plan included greater under- 
standing of international competi- 


tiveness; accurate mark et i n g foe 
creation of an environment in 
which the entrepreneur was re- 
spected; the harnessing of the op- 
poriunities .provided by new 
oology and good ma na g em ent, 

“We need to retrain all our tecnm- 


out their careers,’ said ffir 

There were goodmanagera Jti Bnt 

ain. he ansceded, but “we just need 
more of theuLT . - 
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OIL. Wherever il is, we*U Bad it Od 
is the primary source of energy. It is 
the power that moves the world and 
win be so for many years in come. 

But, it is necessary id be prepared 
to wrestle this treasure from the _ 
earth's most secret strongholds, using 
the latest continuously evolving tech- 
nology, and to venture into hostile, 
inaccessible places. 

Amp, Italy's national oil company, 
took up mis challenge sixty years ago, 
nrabing into the origins of the earth, 
experimenting with mew techniques, 
and devoting to these activities 
human and economic resources tna- 
gre always up to the dif&colues to be 

overcome. 

Wherever the possibilities of . 
finding oil exist. Agip is present with 
its spirit of initiative and deead« « 
experience. The results acioeved. 
alone or in cooperation with leading 
oil companies, in 30 countries, on 5 
continents, make Agip a reliable 
operator in any oil activity. 

Even where no-one has ewr 
reached. 

@Agfp 

Deep thcnkk«.lbp results. 


Bank claims damages m 
Romanian trade deal 

BY RAYMOND HUGHES, LAW COURTS CORRESPONDENT 
“SUBSTANTIAL" DAMAGES are Romanian cars into ti» UK ; Both 
being claimed against the Romani- bad been granted subayauuai over- 
in Ministry of Foreign Trade by draff and credit fa cili t m s b y pain t 
Bank of Credit and Co mmer ce In- of Credft and Commerce Interna- 
temat io na l , the High Court in Lon- fioaaL _ _ . . . . .j 1 

don was told yesterday. fii’ttW Aro arid Tafor. had^ 

Tbe rinirn arises from an agree* to s^p** 0 * fm uncial difficulties, in 
meat in November, 1980, relating to KOvember. 1980 , foe bank agreed w 
two companies importing Romani- wintnin Uefurifitus, for a amitea 
an Aro and Dacia matin' vehicles in-- period, within which tire Bomwnwn 
to the UK. • perils to foe agreeing 

Mr Peter Cresswell, QC, for the . take shares in. Aro and Tudor_^ 

himlr, told Mr JiittifP *SHrfmwr that ppMinha filOSB Co mpanies l j«“^ p 
the odd feature of foe case was that ties to foe -extent of their gro® a^ 
the bank had already obtained . sets at January 15 188L - 

judgzDsit against two of the Roma- ! The h*n)c had not been pq*™ 
nian ministry's co-signatories of the to continue the facilities to Are ano 
agreement, Auto Dacia - Audac — Tudor the _ Bnmanians 

and Auto Import and Export -Aex- stepped in; fi» Romania n s. Are ana 
im - both Romanian state trading Tudor had been concerned toy™ ” 
organisations, in default of either of facilities should continue, b«»U5e 
them putting in a defence to the otherwise.Tudor and Aro would go 


bank’s claim. into liquidation and Rom ania woq jq 

Bp said the Bhiwhiwb ministry, its w>r distribution network ™ 
“who are plainly very closely asso^ the UK, said Mr CressweU. " 
dated wrfo, and probably control. The bank - afleged that fiie 
Audac and Aerim," resisted file try had broken ^ ^the agreement oy 
da im . not taking iqi shares in foe rm 

In addition to seeking an order companies ’mod not giving lDe 
that the ministry was liable to pay guarantee. ! ' . . .. 

^amAgpg, the bank asked the court The ministry contended that to? 
to assess the da m ages due from An- agreement only gave it an option 9 
dac and Aexim, Mr Cresswell said, take shares arid imposed no 
He said that Aro Imports, an Isle tiontodos&astf foatfoeobbgpfion 
of Man Company, and its wholly to give file guarantee was ootuin- 
owned English subsidiary, Tudor . gent upcai- exercising that option. 
Vehicle tmporiexs UK, inqxuted TT>° he aring continues. 
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UK NEWS 

Space work ‘lays base for new industries 1 


ENGINEERS WORKING on the 


* : VUWU Dior 

a similar role to the atehemisteof 


_ j — *»> vwpers 

& iorwand, the accountants, said 
yesterday, 

freaking to a Financial Times 
conference in London on space 
.WBaaewteKsiition, Mr Egan aid 
fjjhat'a number Of big phannaceotf- 
mis and materials companies were 
already indicating interest in osW 
the farfB&ea of the S12hn man n e d 
spa** Station. doe to be built by a 
U&ted international consortium by 
the oxift-198Q&. 

Mr Egan, an adviser to the OS 
National Aeronautics awt Space 
Administ ration (Nasa) on oomxuer- 
dal ventures in the heavens, 
some oi the more mysthal alche- 
mists of old produced very little. 
Others, however, in seeking new 
ways to produce gold and other 
metals, invented processes that 
formed the base for modem 
science. 

According to Mr Egan, the low 
gravity in an orbiting space station 
eooW be useful, in nrrmng out new 
jfcsds. of low-defect crystals, for in-, 
fiance semiconductors such as gal- 
lium arsenide, and novel proteins - 
and other organic materials for the 
drug industry. 

Alt h ou gh transport process- 
ing costs in orbiting factories would 
be high, the greater yield and the 
possibility of mainng substances 


diffic ult to obtain on Earth nmrM 
provide substantial profits. 

General Motors, John Deem, 
Steel, Alcoa, 3M and 
Ford were all interested in xaateri- 
jr 5 erarimehte aboard space shut- 
tie flights, possibly as a prelude to 
mission s on the space stations. 


BY PETER MARSH 

The station is doe to be built with 
a set of dements provided by gpa ce 
shuttle flights in the early 1890s. Mr 
Culbertson said Nasa had been im- 


Japan and Canada to the 
US invitation to join the project 
He said Nasa hoped to agree 


General Technology Systems, a UK 
space consultancy, said govern- 
marts and other bodies involved in 
space activities would have to pay 
more attention to malting industry 
aware of toe benefits of extra- 
terrestial projects. 

Remote-sensing satellites that 


Trade and Industry Department, 
said activities in space would have 
profound social and political effects. 


Space projects chief named 


Mr Roy Gibson. a former ffi- 
rector general of the European 
Space Agency, fa to become Hrit- 
anTs aew head of space profcds. 
The Government wfD officially 
confirm him in his position as di- 
rector general of the British Na- 
tional Space Centre tomorrow. 

, Mr Geoffrey Pattfe. Minister 
lor information will 


abo a nnoun ce other details for 
toe centre, such as bow H wfil 
link wtto existing Government 
departments and where h wHl be 
based. Tbe centre will take over 
responsibility from gover nm ent 
organisations such as the Trade 
ad Industry Department for 

space activities, on which Britain 
spends roughly £98m a year. 


FINANCIAL TIMES 
CONFERENCE 


Space: the 
commercial 
benefits 


He said the British Government 
put great emphasis on space activi- 
ties , as was demonstrated in its de- 
rision to setup a UK national space 
centre. Lord Lucas added that ideas 
about processing materials in zero 
gravity were still at the “covered 
wagon" stage, but companies were 
gradually lea rning what was possi- 
ble 


Meanwhile, according to Mr 
drug companies such as Upjohn, 
Schering-Plough, and Burroughs- 
Weflcome were teen to participate 
in experiments in areas gwfr as bio- 
technology in space. 

Mr Philip Culbertson, asso ciate 
administrator for the Office of the 
Space Station at Nasa, the or- 
biting base would attempt to com- 
bine many functions. It would pro- 
vide facilities of an. orbiting labora- 
tory, a repair depot for satellites, an 
operational factory and an assem- 
bly site for large space structures, 
as well as an obs er vation platform 
to look at the Earth and other parts 

of the solar system. 


broad details on how other coun- 
tries could participate in toe station 
by next March. Western Europe, 
through the U-nation European 
Space Agency, and Japan, piapiwj 
to provide laboratories for the base, 
white Canaria wanted to build a ro- 
bot arm that help mi»infc»in 
the station. 

Dr Joseph Allen, executive rice 
president of Space Industries, a 
company m Houston that to 
bmld an industrial space facility as 
a prelude to the space station, 
a m od u l e for the cargo hay of a 
space shuttle should be in orbit by 
around 1990. - 

Dr Geoffrey Panfoe, dudnoas oi 


take pictures of the Earth for in- 
stance, could help a range o£ organi- 
sations involved in areas as diverse 
as tr ans p ort , water management 
agriculture, a ud fywnmiiTijr«*jrtr^ 


Mr SB. Danncey, ijwiiffr consul- 
tant at General Technology Sys- 
tems, said organisa- 

tions were setting up activities to 
provide finance and administrative 
support for space ventures. Exam- 
ples Included tbe offering of insur- 
ance services for satellite owners 
by organisations such as Lloyd's of 
London and the se ttin g up in West 
Germany of Intospace, a consor- 
tium of companies attempting to 
bring about space ventures using 
orbiting pi**farms . 


Dr George Tan Recto, director of 
administration for ESA, said the 
Paris-based agency had developed a 
broad programme of activities in 

areas SUCh as 

satellites, remote «msrpg and tbe 
Ariane satellite launcher, and it 
planned to collaborate with the US 
in its space station project 


Mr Bfehanf rvjfrw» , director gen- 
eral of Intelsat, said that satellite 
communication was one of toe fast- 
est growing industries in history. 
Since 1805 Intelsat had increased 

toe wfww m t Of tglBfV MTimn n 

traffic canted by a satellite by more 
than 506-fold. The organisation had 
more than 1,700 communications 


Kariiff fo opening the confer- 
ence, Lord Loess of CTrifworth. Parl- 
iamentary Under Secretary at toe 


pathways and linked more than 170 
countries. The cost of Intelsat ser- 
vices had dropped by a factor of 20 
tunes sinces 1065, Mr Colino added. 


Trusts call for 
relaxation 
on advertising 

By George Graham 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS have 
called for a rr-axatfcn of the rates 
on how they may advertise their 
shares to to* public. 


^tir Raymond Cazalet, chairman 


tbe Association of 'Investment 
Trust Companies, said that ton re- 
strictions imposed fay toe Preven- 


investinent trusts at 
to unit trusts, buikfing societies and 

life asairaTirp c nmpanW 


He beheved tost tbererestrio- 
efcms should be relaxed to the bill, 
dne to be published in December; 
which wiD replace orach of this act 


shrink 


BY ANDREW GOWERS 

THE ANIMAL teed industry, which 
was severely affected last year by 
toe in trod u ction of milk -production 
quotes, can expect a long period of 
restructuring. 

That is. the message of a previ- 
ously unpublished paper by Mr 
Allan Price, chairman of BOCM Sff- 
oock, toe Unilever subsidiary and 


UK market leader. 

Overcapacity in toe feed industry 
is estimated at up to 30 per cent, or 
3m tonnes, as a result of toe sharp 
drpp in sates that followed the EEC- 
imposed cot in milk output Mr 
Price believes toe market mil con- 
tinue to shrink. 

"fix the longer term, we must plan 


on the hunt* of a tnwh lower mar- 
ket volume,” he says. "We cannot ig- 
nore the threat of farther quotas or 
some other form of restriction on 
milk output There is still 15 per 
centoreraupply of milk products-. . .- 
Unfortunately, one has got to be- 
come a smwflpr company in a small- 
er industry." 


TiirA the other three big compa- 
nies in the feed business - D&lgety, 
Bibby and Pads - BOCM Sflcock 
took swift steps to cut its costs in 
toe wake of quotas. It tout two 
older, inefficient mflte and is replac- 
ing them with smaller, more mech- 
anised operations, as well as decen- 
tralising itS manappiTignt 


Short Brothers makes 
first profit for 11 years 


BY OUR BEUW CORRESPONDENT 


Investment trusts; hi 


with other com pani es. are' for toe 
most pirt rifstricted 3if hdvfcrfisZng'j 
their results. Some trusts' however; 
have advertised their results 
throughout toe year, white others 
have done so only at tbe time that 
the results are published. , 

The White Paper (policy, .docu- 


#£nt) an financial services, which 
outlines 


toe provisions of toe De- 
cember bill, exempts investment 
trust pnnT p Bn ' w! from of toe 
foil’s regulatory provisions. Trust 


mart activities, however; will be 
chided in toe regulatory frame- 
work. 


SHORT BROTHERS, toe state- 
owned Belfast aircraft and missiles 
manufacturer, has returned to prof- 
it for the first time since 1874. 

Hie company, which is a candi- 
date fix: privatisation, yesterday re- 
ported a profit oi £52100(1 in 'tire 
31 Compared with a 
Joss oE Ctetai fa-lflftkTurnaver was 
up 23 pfer cent at £200m with 
growth reported in aB the compa- 
ny's divisions - aircraft, missfleg 
and aircraft components. 

Sr Bnlip Pdreman, d 1 **™*" 

and chief executive, said tire compa- 
ny had made encouraging progress 
intense competition, espe- 
cially in the commuter aircraft mar- 
ket Profit before interest payments 

was almost doubted at £10.?m. 

He said: "That toe company 
tamed in an overall profit with a fi- 
nancial structure having such artifi- 
tiaSy high gearing was no mean 


achievement, and it is to be hoped 
that tiie Government will under- 
take a financial reconstruction in 
the near future." ■ 

Aerospace was a high-risk boa- j 
ness that should be viewed against 
long-term objectives. Although the 
profit for any one year should not 
be given u&dne emphasis, company 


HOW TO FIND THE RIGHT 
COMPUTER SYSTEM. 
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i LONDON AREA | 

C NEW OXFORD ST.’) ( 

CROYDON 

J 
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SLOUCH 

D 

( ST.JAMES^ST. ~) C 

KINGSTON* 

3 

( WATFORD- ") 


f Opening soon 


It's simple. Just come alon^ to any 
r,rfyou’a 


ErrtrS Computer Centre. Or, 
prefer, let us come to you. 

VNfe'II begin, with your help, by 
findRigotitexadiy how your business 
works now. Only then will we 
recommend asystem to make it woric 
better in the future: a system 
combining hardware and software, 
peripherals and accessories from 
the world’s leading manufacturers, 
such as IBM. 


Before installation, an Entre 
instrurtorwil} show you and your staff 
howto get the nrK>st from your system. 

Anaa.fterwards.we can keep it 
running smoothly with service 
programmes, additional training and ‘ 
advice on new developments. 

You can contact Entre at the 
numbers below, or for information on 
new Centre openings, dial 100 
and ask for Freefone Entrfc Computer 
Centre. 


(errrReg) 


LONDON: ST. 1AMES*S ST. 01-9309400, HOL0ORN 01-831 (B11, CROYDON 01-684 5678. 
- NEW OXFORD ST. 01-631 5001, SLOUCH (D753> 821457, BHVWNGHAM 021-233 4321. 

BRISTOL (0272) 2660001 CARDIFF 02222) 463444, L£S7S (0532)449151. 
MANCHESTER 061 -228 2036, PORTSMOUTH (0705) 694000, WORCESTER (0905) 21616. 


performance to. recent years had 
improved significantly, hie said. 

Commuter ww iift . accounted for 
mare than, half the turnover. Sir 
Philip said 1984-85 saw the nitre 
duction of three sew aircraft that 
were in direct competition with 
Shorts’ own aircraft in the 30-40- 
seai sector, but toe company stiH 
won 32 orders for the Shorts 380. 
Mi ssile sales amounted to £60.4m 
and components for important man- 
ufacturers such as Boeing, RoIIs- 
and Fdkker brought in 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION AND TERMINATION 
OF CONVERSION RIGHTS 


NIPPON YUSEN KABUSHIKI KAISHA 


7 % per cent Convertible Bonds Dae 1996 
(the “Bonds”) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in. accordance with the provision* of the Trust 
Deed dated aa of I8th February, 1981 between Nippon Yosen Kabnshikf Kaisha (the 


^Company”) and The industrial Bank of Japan Trust Company, under which .the above- 
described Bonds were constituted, the Company has elected to e 


— . _ exercise its right to, and 

shall, redeem on 16 th January, 1986 all of its outstanding Bonds at the redemption price 
of 108%% together with accrued interest to such date of redemption. The aggregate 
principal amo unt of Bonds outstanding as of I4th November, 1985 waslJ.S. $12,7183)00; 

The payment of the redemption price will be made on and after 15th January, 198$, 
upon presentation and strrrender-of the -Bonds, together with all coupons appertaining 
thereto maturing on or after the date fixed for redemption, at any of the following . 
'Paying Agents: 


. 245 Park Ave., New York City, N.Y. 10167 
The Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, London Branch 
1 TTing Street, London EG2V 8LQ 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Avenue des Arts, 85, B-1040 Brussels 
- WestdeutschelAndesbankGirozentrale 
Friedricfcstrasse 56, 4000 Dusseldorll 

KredietbankS-A. Lnxembomgeoise . 

43 Boulevard Royal, 2965 Luxembourg 

BanquftNatlonalede Paris 

16 Boulevard des Italiens, 76460 Pans 

Paradeplatz 8, P.0. Box CH-8021, Zurich 
i 5 +h January, 1986, interest on the Bonds wiD cease to accrue. 
BraSSiy be convS^ into shares of Common Stockof the Company at the «s- 
varaimi nrice fwith Bonds taken at their principal amount ; transited into Japanese Yen 
20&2B «iuals U.S. $1) of ¥ 276.7 per share of Common Stock.' Each 
!!LS.SS i wisiB to convert to Bonds siould ds!»sit to Bonds, together irith sU 
coupons, with any 'of the Conversion Agents being the same as the Paying 
accompanied by a notice of conversion (the form of which notice 
Agents). SUCH CONVERSION MGHTS WILL 
^mmTEASTOjSl BONDS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON I5th JANU- 

^or th^nfonnatSon of the bondholder the average of the daily closing prices of the 

SSSJScass sasw. fa aas« 

Ut £iZ FURCATION OF THIS NOTICE OF REDEMP- 

NOT BE ENTITLED TO EXCISE THE OPTION 
CONDITION 6(B) OF THE BONDS TO REQUIRE THE 
CfS^ANY ^ ^DEKHtS BONDS ON 31st MARCH, 1986. 

NIPPON YUSEN KABUSHIKI KAISHA 
By The Industrial Bank of Japan Trust Company, 
oa Principal Paying Agent 


Dated : November 19, 1986 


MAN’S LANDMARKS 





Chateau deChidon 


SWITZERLAND 


When you travel abroad for business or 
pleasure, the Visa Card and Travellers 
Cheques are all you need. 

Your Visa Card means you can use the 
most widely accepted name in the world 
for travel, shopping and entertaining - at 
over 4 million locations. 


Visa Travellers Cheques are welcomed 
just like cash around the world. If your 
cheques are lost or stolen they can be 
replaced at over 60,000 locations world- 
wide, usually within 24 hours. 

Travel around the world confidently. 
Travel with Visa. 



All you need, 
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THE ARTS 



Homage to Bareeloria/Hayward Gallery 

Where the creative spirit lurked 


"Barcelona, /m-de-siectc cfty; 
Barcelona, capital * of Catalan, 
separatism;' Barcelona, refuge 
for artist-exiles during .the. 
First World War; Barcelona 
1929. a city . of the. future ' 
with these words Dr "Marilyn" 
McCully opens her introduction 
to the excellent, and copioqs' 
critical symposium that, also 
serves as catalogue to Homage. 
to Barcelona, the exhibition 
which she has selected . on 
behalf of the - Arts Council and 
which - .occupies - the . lower 
galleries ■ of ' the Hayward 
Gallery until - February 23. 

Any one of " her headings 
could supply a 1 fascinating 
study ' by itself,. ;bi(t here, in 
what- in spirit remains a general 
exercise, . her choice of 
material; has fallen in- the main 
upon the visual arts, w)th the 
broader documentation- and 
reference left largely to the 
catalogue and to a programme 
of - most helpful audio-visual 
presentations. The period 
covered is the. half-century or 
so between the Universal 
Exhibition held in the city in 
1888 and the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Both exhibition and 
catalogue are sponsored by 
SEAT, the Spanish car firm 
which is itself based in 
Catalonia. 

The painting, -the graphic art 
and the small amount of sculp- 
ture is all .set out in a clear 
and orthodox hang and chrono- 
logical sequence, group by 
group and phase by phase. The 
quantity of work shown is 
rather small, as is the show 
overall, given its putative scope 
and the prominence of its slot 
in the calendar. But any Initial 
disappointment, at least with 
the fine art we are offered; is 
immediately offset by a certain . 
relief that this, after all; is to', 
be no blockbuster. It Is .soon*: 
dispelled- altogether .by the 
quality and inherent, interest . 
of the work. ...'Ll, 



"Retrat de Maria Uimona de Carls” by Joachim Sunyer 


The choice is admirable and 
to the point, and while it would 
always be its own reward to 
see early and unfamiliar work 
of such artists as Picasso, Miro 
and Salvador PaS, it is better 
still, to see it against the work 
n'iUihelr-.Jpcal peers in the 
broader. -foiptojive context of 
'titate: The peculiar 

achfOTfrjjj&tir 'oFJJlis exhibition, 
moreover,, Js ( no«-,60 much the 


celebration of such things and 
reputations, splendid though 
they are, but rather the Just 
elevation of these lesser names 
above mere local or provincial 
notice. 

Any city that had produced 
a Picasso, let alone the others, 
would have a Urge claim on 
the history of the art of the 
time, but to go on to say that 
Barcelona was the crucible of 


modernism would be to go too 
far. Quite as much, mutatis 
mutandis, could be said of 
Vienna or Milan. Berlin or St 
Petersberg, even London, 
around the turn of the century, 
for some active creative spirit 
was clearly at large in Europe. 

What may be said is that 
Barcelona was surely another 
satellite in the inevitable orbit 
of Paris; and if artists every- 
where in the 20 years' before 
the First World War should 
have found the pull of Paris 
. irresistible, its force was never 
so strong as to inhibit return. 
The traffic was in both, direc- 
tions' and the influence of Paris 
upon the pwdernisUx painters of 
Barcelona ‘ in the 1890s, direct 
■as it was. was influence quali- 
fied and transformed by Spanish 
experience. Paris claimed 
Picasso, for example, soon 
enough and for good, but 
though the move was in many 
ways the making of him. it was 
Barcelona that bad formed him, 
the romantic symbolism of his 
blue and rose periods already 
behind him. It is the myth of 
the absolute and exclusive im- 
portance of Paris that is ex- 
posed by sbows like this. 

Thus, while Picasso supplies 
the most striking and impor- 
tant works, from the “ Weeping 
Woman " of 1937 to the 
wonderfully intense portrait of 
his friend Casagemas of 1900. 
and there are significant works 
of Mird and Dalf in the later 
avant-garde period (Dali's 
early portrait of his father per- 
haps the most remarkable) the 
true heroes of the exhibition 
are those older ■ modemista 
painters and -the noucentista 
artists who followed with the 
. new century. The cafe and 
domestic .interiors of Santiago 
, Rusinol are worth especial 
, notice, and the crowd paintings 
.of Ramon Casas even more so, 
realised- as they are with a 
quite extraordinary freedom 


and vivacity, for all that one 
is of a most grisly public 
execution. 

My own favourite of his is 
a high, dark view over a some- 
what sparsely attended dance 
at the Moulin de la Colette in 
1890. Of the slightly younger 
group of artists, the somewhat 
febrile hyper-realism of Feliu 
Elias, painting in the late 1920s, 
is notable as much for its. rela- 
tion to realism elsewhere as 
for its own quality- The work 
of Joachim Sunyer is perhaps 
more consciously attentive to 
other influence, in his case to 
Cezanne and to Picasso and 
Braque in their pre-cubist 
phase, but his touch is quite 
his own and his portrait of 
Maria Uimona de Carls, of 
1917, the most delicately 
charming thing in the show. 

The upper galleries at the 
Hayward are given over (until 
February 23) to the work of the 
Uruguayan artist, Joachin 
Torres-Garcia, who spent much 
of his career in Barcelona, 
though by the period of this 
particular body of work (1924 
to 1944) he had moved on to 
Paris and then back to Monte- 
video. These paintings and 
painted wooden reliefs are a 
quiet and idiosyncratic state- 
ment of constructivism, nomin- 
ally quite abstract, that looks 
now to Mondrian, now to Bran- 
cusi, now to surrealism, and off 
to one side to pre-Columbian 
.e ramies Grid-Pattern-Sign is 
ceramics. Grid-Pattem-Sign is 
the title of it all and yet it 
retains a decided flavour of the 
real world, and distinct refer- 
ence to objects, places and 
living space: boxes piled high; 
crowded shelves; the clutter of 
compartments and pigeon-holes 
at the back of an ancient shop 
selling who- knows- what; brown, 
grey, ochre and terracotta street 
facades in the afternoon sun — 
sol e sombre. 

William Packer 



Model of Gandl’s cathedral in Barcelona 

Feeling without passion 


Has** Tjyfar 


The period covered by the 
Barcelona exhibition was one of 
the most lively and extra- 
ordinary in the development of 
a Catalonian architecture. The 
work produced by Gaudi was sui 
generis but other architects, 
like Dominech and Jujol, or 
later ones like Sert and Clave, 
were in fact adapting other 
European movements to the 
needs and aspirations of Cata- 
lonia. 

'When Evelyn Waugh first saw 
a house designed by Gaudi in 
Barcelona, the Casa Batllo in 
the 1930s, he was “ dazzled and 
blinded” by his first 
impressions. This sense or 
visual excitement is not present 


In the architectural exhibits at 
the Hayward. 

You trip over a pathway of 
yellow tiles as you enter the 
exhibition. This is a pergola 
lined with photographs and 
exhibits that are intended to 
help locate the main artistic 
and political events in the 
history of the city. The 
designers of the show are 
Martorell, Bohigas and Mackay, 
a Barcelona firm with a British 
partner. They have only par- 
tially succeeded in bringing a 
feeling of the city to the for- 
midable fortress of the Hay- 
ward. 

The exhibition does remind 


the visitor that politics -and 
architecture are never far apart. 
The 1936 Mareia plan for the 
city, made with the assistance 
of Le Corbusier, would have 
turned Barcelona into a grid- 
plan city for the -Catalan wor- 
kers. 

In Barcelona - today much 
effort is being put into the re- 
building of Mies van der Rohe's 
Barcelona Pavilion, a curious 
recreation of recent history. One 
of Europe's most interesting 
architects. Ricardo Bofill, is 
working there and l wish some 
of his passion had been brought 
to the .Hayward. 

Colin Amery 


Adapt or Dye?/TrfeycM :; i fe|burn 

Mic Itael CjDve ney ->*■£. . 

Keter-Dirk Uys ■ takes .MS- turus ln.. the: last sketch to read 
title from P. W. - Botha’s :TFree : ; Ulster ' he, offers 
notorious 1981 speech and ■ brdliwit r l^Wri^ng’T.impersona- 
suggests that Queen Elizabeth Slide- ■ President 

muttered the same phrase to ( saysi'Ws-..* bre ad 
Prince Charles at about . rite ind'-/ anjfc •> the 

same time. The South African- eloqq«uly ; ^ gesturing :J?khoD 
regime looks a big target from- TuftL . l ' : l V >-"V V 

tbe = Kilburn High Road, but * lhe' ^dnr+oStainly Jttdii&es 
Mr Uys (pronounced "Ace"), 1 fiberstf.-tfHtect*tJ«^ 
a 40 year-old white. Jewish, -wmmds'.ns.-^at.^ 

Afrikaans male, scores freshly, peoplevout , bt^ 23Em; 
informative points as well, as Bothtfs.rgpv^rninfiqt *' 
the ■ options 

houMdng one-man revoe play- -apart^tdr-it^ha^ i't- di 
ing: nightly aril pm afte^The: finfe'artr^A Wiak'fibf&i 
Crete ytjiite Hope: ; v. ,T;< 

He reveals how his plays were • little sister stands on $>e?btbfefr 
banned not because of inflam- side of the road'throw&g' stones 
matory politics but because of at him. A white housewife puts 
rude words and develops this on her jewellery . and false 
personal history into a rabid lashes while - shouting at her 
censorship act which bans black treasure .ter stuff the 
phallic objects, places such as childrenia.Jlje.car — *?. All I have 
Bangkok and Scunthorpe, as- to" make for supper .are four 
well as tomorrow — because -of reservations." • 

"the crack of dawn." This latter sketch, along with 

The material is not written, “Mrs Evita Bezuidenhout;” fly- 
he says, merely edited from ing the ambassadorial flag, 
the; Government Gazette; apar- suggests that Mr Uys ."is on 
theid is described as _ “a the verge of some character 
pigment of the imagination” creations comparable to -Barry 
and a hilarious account of dis- Humphries’s Dame .Edna. But 
placing kaffirs through the bus he does not have Humphries’s 
ticket system is topped with savagery or coruscating wit. All 
the statement that there are of the creations, in- fact, ■ from 
no blacks in South Africa, just the beery, big bellied white con- 
millions of tourists. Mr Uys is serVafive to the " mother In 
not advancing any serious poti- jewels and towels could do with 
tical argument, not does be more substantial characterise- 
envisage a country under the don and fuller exposition. And 
rule of the African National one or two sketches could be 
Congress beyond middle-class sacrificed without loss. 

whites preparing houses in : — -- 

Soweto for servants whom they 
can displace when the revolu- 
tion comes. 

What he does provide is 
laughter, not a commodity we 
associate with the work of Keyser will star in a new play 
Athol Fugard or Barney Simon, by Warwick Moss, Down An 
Picking wigs and headgear out Alley Filled with Cate, which 
of a cardboard box bearing the opens at the Mermaid Theatre 
legend “Free Mandela" (which in London on November 27, 


Adam Faith in 
new play 

Adam Faith and David de 


Goehr and Henze/Radio 3 


Southampton University’s 
international music week took 
place in September. Radio 3 is 
broadcasting a series of record- 
ings made during the week, and 
on Sunday evening included the 
first performances of new works 
by its two featured composers, 
Alexander Goehr and Hans 
Werner Henze, excellently sung 
by the BBC singers under John 
Alldis. 

Goehr's Imitation of Bau- 
■delair e proved to be a short 
part-song to which the com- 
fjjjmser intends to add further 
■^settings in the near future. It 
ruses a Robert Lowell English 
translation of a Baudelaire 
shnneL The six part writing for 
chorus is finely sustained and 
undeniably beautiful, but it 
lacks a strong core of 
individuality; the inclusion of 


Andrew Clements 

some of Goehr’s choral pieces 
from the 1960s in the same 
programme underlines the 
absence of genuine fibre in his 
most recent music. 

Recent pieces by Henze have 
varied so much in style and 
concent that a totally convinc- 
ing new work comes as a most 
pleasant surprice. Orpheus Be- 
hind the Wire was written 
to poems- by Edwards Bond 
•between , 1981 . and 1983 
if whi<$ relate to/’ an Orpheus 
ballet 09 which the composer 
and dramatist worked together 
iff 19 79. Henze suggests Monte- 
verdi as an inspiration for his 
approach to the Choral writing 
here, but in reality has simply 
relied upon his ability to create 
unsullied, disciplined music of 
a coherence and effectiveness 
that nowadays Is buried too 


often beneath extra-musical 
self-indulgence. Like the best 
parts of the Third and Fourth 
String Quartets and the song 
cycle Voices, it demonstrates 
that it is still premature to 
mark him down as a composer 
whose finest achievements are 
behind-him. 

The prgauist Timothy Bond's 
contribution to the concert was 
Goehr’s big imposing Chaconne 
and the first British perform- 
ance of Luciano Berio’s 1975 
FonSi has only organ piece. 
Modelled in early baroque 
fantasias its grey, inconsequen- 
tial gestures only confirm what 
one might have expected — that 
Berio is by instinct a composer 
much more at home in pliable 
living media, and cannot come 
to terms with the mechanical 
constraints of the organ. 


Chiiingirian, Lindsay quartets/Wigmore Hall 


Sunday morning's "Coffee 
Concert " at the WJgmore Hall 
was sold out well in advance. 
People, it seems, find listening 
to chamber music an enjoyable, 
profitable way to fill the morn- 
ing of the Sabbath; and one 
could certainly argue that such 
time -in the company of the com- 
bined- Lindsay and Chiiingirian 
string quartets spent consider- 
ing the extended musical 
thoughts of Brahms (String Sex- 
tet No 1 In B flat) and Men- 
delssohn (Octet) is at least as 
spiritually rewarding as going 
to church 

Both the works we heard 
make exacting demands of 
execution. Their sheer bigness 
(the Octet's first movement 
done with repeats, as It was; 


Paul Driver 

takes a good quarter of an 
hour) and textural elaborate- 
ness provide bracing thrills for 
the listener (thrills different in 
kind from those of the conven- 
tional quartet) if only the 
stamina and concentration 
needed to keep ensemble intact 
and in tune are forthcoming. 

The players in the Sextet 
took time to warm up and 
secure their intonation. Al- 
though their sonority was ad- 
mirably rounded and biting, 
and in spite of their leader 
Peter Cropper's familiar injec- 
tions of serious passion, their 
ensemble often seemed a little 
coarse and ' unleavened. 
Cropper’s -own high notes were 
sometimes allowed to pass im- 
perfectly tuned, and intervals 


throughout the whole texture 
lacked that magical aura of pre- 
cise delineation. But there 
were, nevertheless, memorable 
moments, and always a sense of 
powerful purpose. • 

The Mendelssohn was led by 
Levon Chiiingirian, with Peter 
Cropper a barely containable 
third desk. It was a Very 
satisfying performance, of 
cumulative intensity. The 
Andante was streaked with dia- 
phonous beauty. The famous 
Schergo could have been more 
mercurial and mysterious, but 
worked within these sharp- 
pointed terms. The prodigious 
finale of the prodigious work 
brought the best, most in- 
vigorating playing of the morn- 

ing. 


. Philip Morris Superband Series/ pomihion 


The rather ponderous, 
slightly misleading title of 
Saturday’s concert at the 
Dominion, Tottenham Court 
Road, concealed nine top flight 
jazz musicians divided into a 
quartet and a quintet plus an 
equally illustrious singer who 
performed with a trio from the 
quartet 

The evening which, as far as 
one could perceive, went with- 
out a hitch— generous playing 
time allied with consistently 
good sound — was an admirable 
illustration of the positive, con- 
structive way an international 
corporation can include jazz in 
Its widespread arts sponsorship 
and quite easily achieve the 
type of audience response and 
satisfaction more usually asso- 
ciated with classical music, 
opera and ballet 

Practically every one of the 
nine instrumentalists beard on 
Saturday is a leader in his own 
right, so it was an occasion for 
egos to be forsaken. Vibra- 
phonist Milt Jackson (he is no 
egotist) assumed leadership of 
the opening quartet Though 
behind him were piano, bass 
and drums, this was no replica 
of the Modern Jazz Quartet 
(which played at the Dominion 
in 1983). 

As usual when away from 
John Lewis’s leadership. Jack- 
son seemed more animated and 
relaxed and swung harder, 
never more so than on his own 
“Bag's Groove” where he dug 
in grittily. giving the familiar 
theme an unlikely freshness. 
His version of Django Rein- 
hardt's “Nuages” was full.of 
emotion and sublime in its 
understatement 

Pianist Monty Alexander who," 
when he first burst on the scene 
in the 1960s, threatened to out- 
dazzle Oscar Peterson, has pared 


Kevin HenriqjjjM: .. . .. ^ ^ 

his style and now plays with his «. solos - was .. certainly ! the 
more deliberation and economy, -creative -force of the .quintet, 
both of which were -fully show- j notably --on- «§»?**«£ “Shiny 
cased in his own convolution StW*ingSL" his playt^'fiuwinR 
tk. — — - *-» not inwtoerent* fuD 


Renewal.” The quartet was 
completed by the viztnosic Niels? 
Henning Pedersen, the only 
European among the ten but 
among the top all-round bas- 
sists anywhere and drummer 
Ed Thigpen, whose time-keeping 
and brush-work were- two of 


but. . not incoherent, fuQ of 
energy and always to £heJ*oint. 

Guitarist Burrell was a*' dis- 
appointment; His forte is- the 
smaller unit— a duo or trio — 
and bis feature, "A Child is 
Born,” -did hot adequately con- 
vey the tune's almost over- 


tire^ concert's most 


Ernestine Anderson, a ^bluesy 
type of singer with much ex- 
perience who for many listeners 
is not quite a fully-fledged Jazz; 
vocalist but who interprets 
quality songs with style and 
imagination. Her off-beat, rather 
charming reading of the hack- 
neyed **As time goes by” was 
light years from Dooley Wilson, 
Casablanca et aL 

The concert’s final segment, 
devoted entirely to the quintet, 
was slightly anti-climactic. With 
Jimmy Smith thundering away 
on his Hammond organ hacked 
by heavy rhythmic support from 
guitarist Kenny Burrell and 
drummer Grady Tate, the front 
line of tenor-saxist Frank Foster 
and trumpeter Jon Faddis had 
to work hard to make their 
mark oh the proceedings which 
tended to have a sameness. 

Faddis illustrates ' -the 
dilemma of a former teenage 
prodigy (he’s now 32) labelled 
with the unfair epithet " the 
new Gtileqjie.” ■ His technique 
is formidable enough .but he. has 
failed to find a personal style 
as he so clearly- showed on 
Saturday when evoking almost 
every trumpeter from Louis 
Armstrong and indulging in the 
sort of flashy, ear-drum splitting 
high notes once associated with 
Maynard Ferguson. Foster in 


*. jwxforaer in this 

country, slightly marred his 
sturdy, steady wotfc with a solo 
in which he used . the same 
hand^romming technique dis- 
played by Ed Thigpen in his 
.solo.. . - - 

Saturday’s London concert 
was one stop on an extensiv^ 
.European tour the Philip Morris 
package is' presently under- 
taking. Other cities to- be 
visited within the next 16: days 
include - Lisbon,- Munich. 
Frankfurt Barcelona; Madrid 

and Milan. 


RSCTs new season 
at the Barbican 

The Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany's new season at the Barbi- 
can Theatre opens on December 
■17 with a • performance of 
Adrian Noble’s modern dress 
production of. As You Like It 
with the original Stratford cast 
including Bruce Alexander, 
Nicky Henson and Juliet 
Stevenson. , 

In The Pit the season opens 
on December 11 with a new 
play by. American playwright 
Bernard Pomerance. Melon# 
Ben Kingsley and David Burke 
lead the cast 
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(Opere and Ballet. 

PARIS' 

Swan Lake alternates with Rossini's 
Siege of Corinth us conducted by Ar- 
nold Oestmaa, in Pierre Luigi Piz- 
zfs. production with Mahomed H 
. sung 'hy.'Fbrrncrio Starbnetto and 
Katie filccinroni/Glir lstino Barbaux 
m ?Paniira’s .role. Paris- Opera 

LONDON 

. New Sadler's Weds Opera, Sadler's 
W^fls Theatre: the fare far this week 
' is an "attractive mixture of opera 
(the quiritily poetic Txaviata produc- 
tion bo r ro w ed frbm Opera North) 
and operetta (the new Merry Wid- 
ow, a- -successful mainstream pro- 
" nrwi the VMS Pinafore re- 

rival). 

nglisb Nadonal Opera, Coliseum: 
Kptya Kabanova, a fwnvuw ENO 
sow restaged by David 
atney, marks Simon Battle's 
long. overdue London theatrical de- 
’ " but: tiSax Hannan takes Jenabekfe 
title role. Further performances, of 
■ the 'interesting: vivid, and largely 
' successful new production of Gou- 
. nod's Faust, ana also of the genial, 
not ideally stylish Orpheus in die 
Underwork! (8383101). 

ITALY 

Turin: Teatro Begin: RnssmTs rarely 
- ghen £UsabettaRe^na:dTi>gbilter- 
.r ra conducted by Gabriele Ferro. The 
prbductfon is by Gianfranco de Bo- 
sia Le&n Cuberii sings the title role, 
and the cast includes Daniels Dessi, 
Rockwell Rluto, Mario Bnlnpiad 
and Antonio Savastano. (548000). 


riorenew Teatro Conumalc: La Fflle 
da Regiment, sung in the original 
French, conducted by Gianaadrea 
Gavazzeni. Alfredo Kraus (Tonio) 
and Roth Welting (Maria). (Wed). 
(2779238). 

VIENNA 

Staatsup cr; La Traviata; Die 

Entfuhr ung aus item Serai]; Dance- 
ettTs The Love Potioo: Theca con- 
darted by Goadagno with Jones, Ar- 
agall, Wboefl; Raynumda by Glasu- 
nmr, Petipa and Nuriev 

(5324/28 55)?^ 

Yolksoper: Britten's The Beggar's op. 
era; D* Flednrmaus; Der Opernbelh 
Lortzing’s Der Wjadschntz; DostaTs 
Die Ungariscba Zemlme- 

ky*S K1«»Mpjr- Mm-tmn lawfe 

(5324/2657). 

NETHERLANDS 

Amsterdam, Stadsschouwburg. The 
Netherlands Opera with a Hmihio 
bill of Cavafleria Rusticana »">i Pas- 
H a ct a directed by Nicolas JoeL with 
sets and cost ume s by Pet Habnen. 
The Netherlands Philharmonic and 
the Opera Choir conducted by Boho- 
mil Gregor. Casts headed fay Galina 
Savuva and Adriaan ran Limpt, and 
.Tbea van der Putten, Jan Deritsen 
and David wt tm wi Jminlwp (Tue. 

. Thai). (242311). 

WEST GERMANY 

Stuttgart, Wurttemberglsc hea Stash- 
theater: The Flute has Carla 
del Ree exreUnig us Queen of the 
Night. Falstaff is a well d one reper- 
tedre ‘berionnaoce. Abo Die Tjusti- 
gen Wether van Windsor. (20321). 

H a mbu rg, Staatsoper Premiering this 
week is Janafcek’s KaijA Kabauowa 
produced by Peter Ustinov with An- 
ny Schlemm. Gabriels Benackova. 


Franz Ferdinand Nentwig trad Sieg- 
fried Jerusalem. My Fair Lady has 
Gabriele Ramffi as ETlfaai Doolittle 
and Boy Gobeit playing Henry Hig- 
gins. CovaUFs rarely played LOr- 
mindo round off the week. (351 151). 

Frankfurt, Opera; Der 25geanetbartffl 
te conducted by VdkmarOIbridj. La 
Boh&me is worth a visit, with Julia 
Conwefl as Masetta and Toko Wata- 
nabe as Mim). Parsifal hm, Walter 
BgflMni briUiant in the title role. 
Der Rosenkavaflar, conducted by 
Michael GSelen has Helena Doese, 
Gail Gilmore and Barbara Bonney 


Bayerische Staatsqpen 
This week's highlight is Otallo star- 
ring Mirrih Freni, WIcdixuir Atisn- 
tow and Plere CappueillL La Bo- 
h&ne is worth a visit, haring Qeana 
Cotrubas and Wolfgang Brendel in 
the parts. Tannhfinser has Ga- 
briele Scnnaat and Spas Wenkaff 
Tristan and Isolde has fine in- 
terpretations by Ingrid Sjoner. Spas 
Wenkaff and Theo Adam. (21851). 

NEW YORK 

M etropolit an Opera (Opera House): 
The week features Cavafleria Rusti- 
cana with Hfldagaid Behrens and 
Pagliacci; Porgy & Bess, conducted 
by James Levine; Roberta Alexan- 
der as well as Neeme Jarvi conduct- 
ing August Everding's production of 
Kbovanshchina, with Natalia Bom 
as Emma, Florence Qutvar as Maria 
and Wieslaw Ochman as Prince GoF 
tayn. Lincoln Center (3826000). 

New York Oty Opera (NY Stole): Last 
season's premiere production of Phi-, 
lip Glass's Akhnaten is back in a 
week that also includes Frank Cors- 
ara's production of Kismet, also 
Madame Butterfly and La Rondtne 
m Ut til M an soarf* winning produc- 


tion that debated last year and is 
conducted by Al essandr o Rteitiani 
Lincoln Centra- (8705580). 

Dance Theater Woriofaep: ESko & Ro- 
mo present the world premiere of 
Thirst and local premiere of Elegy 
in their twoweek engagement as 
part oE the continuing invitational 
Border Crossings celebrating the 
venue's 20th anniversary. 219 W. 
19th St (9240077). 

Kazoo Obno and KanDm Kl«w<M 
(City Centra 1 ): One of the oldest and 
youngest Japanese solo artists in a 
week-long New York engagement 
on alternate nights. 55th. E. of 7th 
Av. (2420800). 

WASHINGTON ' 


Wash i n g to n 
Three of the 


"House): 
productions 
are playing in repertury: Dn Ballo.in 
Masichera conducted by Cal Stewart 
tCoitfy g and directed by Francis Riz- 
zo, Jean-Ftaxe PDnnelte'a new pro- 
duction of Dan Giovanni w w whw ™ 
by Daniel Barenboim with Renato 
Bruson and Carlo "MenottTs 
production of Eugene Onegin, con- 
ducted by Shosta kori tch 

with Cynthia Manser and Jerry 
Hadley. Kennedy Centra 1 (2334757). 

GMGAGO 

lyric Open (Civic Opera House): The 
31st season i nehrig s Otelk> starring 
Margaret Price, William Johns and 
Sherrill MOnes, conducted by Bruno 
Barhdetti and staged by AntaneBo 
Marian Diaq M a d ame Butterfly 
with Ansa Tomowa-Stotow in the ti- 
tle rote, conducted by Miguel G6- 
mez-Marttoez, as well as Samson. 

Anna Bdena, La Traviata, I Capule- 
ti ed I MontecchL Ke Meistersingra: 
and URondfaw. (3322244). 


Saleroom/Antony Thomcroft 


Christie’s began yesterday its 
largest ever sale of Japanese 
works of art, with a morning 
session total of £123382. bat 
with SO per cent unsaid. A 
late 17th century six-leaf screen 
just -reached Its lower estimate 
at £8,640 while a " six-leaf 
Sotatsu screen of around .1700 
was also at the bottom of its 
forecast, going for £7,020. The 
sale continues today with some 
rare works of art- from the age 
of Christian influence in the 
late 16th century. ■ 1 

At Christie’s Amsterdam a 
drawing by Jan Harmensz- 
Muller of a nude couple far 
exceeded its forecast at £40,000. 
but the top lot, a Rembrandt' 


sketch of houses In trees, was 3 
unsold. 

The Wellcome Institute of the r 
History of Medicine has bought 
95 Arabic medical manuscripts 
collected by the late Dr Sami 
Haddad, of the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut They were to 
have been sold by Sotheby’s on 
Friday but the Institute made a 
generous offer in excess of 
-£80,000 and a private treaty sale 
was negotiated. 

At Sotheby’s in Amsterdam 
yesterday a scene of villagers 
outside an inn by Jan Steen sold 
for £119.905. A portrait of a 
hermit by the Spanish artist 
Ribera made £40,877, and the 
" Beheading of Iphigenesa” by 
Codde. £39,514. 


Barbican closes the gap 


The Barbican is proving less 
of a financial drain on its land- 
lord, the City of London, than 
the pessimists feared. In 1984- 
85 its income totalled as 
against operating costs of 
fiOJhn. The Corporation subsi- 
dised the gap, but the loss was 
£Llm less than anticipated. 

Attendances in the concert 
hall totalled 485,500, and 
averaged 64 per cent, as against 
59 per cent in the previous 
year. Attendances for the RSC 
in the main theatre were mar- 
ginally down at 84 per cent,, as 
against 86 per cent, but those 
at The Pit stayed level at 91 
per cent. 


Just over half of the £8m in- 
come 'came from sales at the 
bars, restaurants and shop. 
Revenue from conferences, at 
£701,000, was up by £30,000, 
while exhibitions did even bet- 
-ter, rising from £509.000 to 
£801,000. While ticket sales 
from the Barbican's box office i 
rose by over 50,000 to top i m j 
during the year, producing re-1 
ceipts of almost £6m, the Bai 
bican itself retained onh 
£543,438 of this sum. Cinex 
income was more than £40.C 
higher at £186.57L 

The current year has Startec 
well, -and last month box 
takings- exceeded £lm. 

A.T. t 
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74,000 people were lucky enough to have one of 
these through their letter-box this morning. 

It’s KLfc offer for their Allied-Lyons shares. 255p 
per ordinary share is a substantial increase over the 
market value prior to press speculation about the bid. 

What will happen to Allied when die bid succeeds ? 

Elders intends to invest to improve Allied-Lyons 
drinks brands. That, in turn, should benefit both 
employees and customers and stimulate 
competition in the UK economy. 

Elders also intends to provide much 


needed marketing flair and technical innovation while 
preserving the best tradition of British brewing 

Allied-Lyons shareholders who have anv Queries 
about the Offer documentor the formsofT^toS 

I 1 ofKM ^l e P hone Elders’ Offer Office (0272- 

IXL S '^f een9amand9pmanyda y 


ACCEPT IXES OFFER FOR YOUR ALLIED-LYOSK SHARES NOW 
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BRITISH TELECOM: ONE YEAR AFTER PRIVATISATION 

Now conies the hard part 


<■ 


Tuesday November 19 1985 


By Guy de Jonquiefes 


Call from the 
CBI on pay 

__ ■r-ptttktT’S thin disguises for one of the 

SIR TERENCE BECKETTTJ J™* 1 motivations among 
strongly worded attack . polish managers: the desire for 

“ going rate " tradition whi« f This same de- 

still governs British ^, 25 JuST however, also expressed 
ments was wor^vrtule ana ^ other * ways: a ^ ol 

reveaiing. It wo ^ expansionist dynamism and a 


E ARLY next month, British hardly surprising after the 
Telecom ends its first year violent upheavals of the past 
as a privately-owned com- few years. But it is still unclear 
pany. Proper concern about the whether the industry is merely 
use of shareholder funds will going through a temporary 
doubtless preclude an anniver- adjustment— or whether tne un- 
sary party as lavish as the settled situation reflects more 


says that a major^rcason^for jts 


phone and Telegraph, which has 
decades of experience in manu- 
facturing. has found it hard to 
establish a profitable business 
„ S markets £3. as computing 

be one of the strong « _ d office automation since, it 


Sfi^Tto establish * 

Sal nresence outside the UK- 
*«»nt could pro^o 

be on _ e BrittSf. and office automation since,, it 

favro \iL. ^ he ^n h 1 industry Secrc- was freed to compete outride 
the Trade “ d tV ,r^7^mi^on's its regulated telephone busi- 

tary, J^f I I^ew weeks. Officials ness several years ago. Wh ile 
report in i a fw weeira. responded aggresmelyg. 

in his . depaxtrn^i UberaMBB tfa^ its core busaf 


celebrate. 

Privatisation, he says, has 
freed its board to run BT as 
a telephone company rather 
than as M part of the macro- 
economic manipulation of the 
economy." 

. ... will expansionist ojuiawaui — ■* i ■* We have the opportunity to 

hope that one wn consequent willingness to accept I ^Murt a i 0 ng-term course with 

the entrenenea ««•«* «hi m on existing I TWn 


wise. A recent report by the 
respected International Insti- 
tute of Communications says 


feneration °f inadequate returns on existing ^ political interference. That 
S least it may activity. Managers whose main never have been the case 


change 

of a whole 

man ^^nSw them think. That source of energy is the threat of ^ a nationalised industry, what, 
serve to make them nun*. bankruptcy or takeover are not ever ^ statutes said.” 

would be a start. energised by greater profits and BTs L6m shareholders have 

The core of the problem » ^ opportunities they offer but g00d to be pleased, too. 

not economic, but psychological. put to sleep. An economy run jyj. increased its pre-tax profits 
The fact that British unit costs ^is can only drift from 

are rising faster than those in t Q crisis, 

competing countries The CBI could put this mes- 

sage over with more vigour if 
its awn economic policy re- 
flected Sir Terence's concern 
for change rather than CBI 
demand for relief 


only too familiar the j Same 
statement could be made of 
almost any year since the 
second world war, except for 


the odd nervals members 

^STdrift maSl s”foT lower interest rates j paid bads 

endless amt . d ^us a lower exchange 1 For oth . 

have finally run out ^ te ) are ^ 0 id lag’s demand I however, living with BT*s new- 

Traditionally, managements f 0r one more chance. - ” *" J ~~“ 

have blamed union pressure for 
the problem; but this will not Constant stress 
wash any more. Not only are Tfae chancellor is quite right 
unions weaker than for many resist these demands; his 
years and militants everywhere and much-changed, 

in retreat, as Terence pointed rtance s o£ a challenging 
out, but the shift in bargaining ^.jiange rate with a thlnly- 

power is jisible in the pay toguised fiscal relaxation wj- customers remain to be 

statistics. Pay settlements have bines the demand carrot with ^^nced, too, that what is 
not acclerated at. all in face of ^ competitive stick much . ^ aQd ^ s hare - 

a large and very vielcomere- better than th^rmerapiMfowffi necessarily also good 

co very in profits; yet as every o£ demand restraint and mone- for thpm bt* 5 latest tariff in- 

manager knows a healthy casn tary ease. creases, ranging as high as 9.4 

flow is an almost irresisnoie At time, a constant ^ cent, were condemned last 

challenge to an effective stress pf cunent propaganda on month by the Telecommunica- 

militant. 1 0W settlements and indeed on tions Users’ Association, which that 

Depressing statistic 

Indeed the virtually constant ductive. An enterprise 


freeze was in force. What is . pressure- The endless de- issue price, calculated on a fully 
new is that management s f(jr lower interest rates paid basis. ^ 

excuses for this endless arut a lower exchange For other interested parties, 

— .. „i<i ioflr*B demand however, living with BT*s new 
found freedom has been far 
less comfortable. Its tougher 
procurement policies and 
avowed ambitions to become a 
world-class competitor in infor- 
mation services and equipment 
have sent tremors through tradi- 
tional suppliers such as GEC. 
Flessey and STC. 


by some City estimates, will meets of 

r4 a rSW fBPtb - 600m Sk m °^^o tt u ,0 t^n P ol^ 

mri* teleeommuni- 

1 i " cr S,i C ™n^‘thc-' fl ag g u,8 to lincr^arion, 

ffismrsa s K3Rr»:.‘ §§ ets raffSSg Saussffsss^ 

fore Uberalisanon of the JJK g^*SSUeh oversea* order, BT*s complalne J™"* “J ^ nol ion that the Sir George has 

assr-ssSs aSHSars ssrt"a=3 ! £S 

lo flt centres and managers 

have been encouraged to take 
the initiative— even - at ; i the 
expense of some dupHcdkaind 
internal competition, -V 
However, the new mnge- 
ments are still shaking down, 
and despite a recent,- t»ard 
reshuffle, some City analysts 
believe BTs top management 
stin looks a tittle thtiuMflato 
Vallance, BTs newly appointed 
thief of operations and effec- 
tively SirWvsjwdln 
command, says a priority » dfe, 
build a management team aw 
to see the company well into 
the 1890s. 

just getting timmgh ‘.the 
lSSOs Is likely to provide quite 
a challenge, howei'er. - 
There has been a net reac- 
tion of about 17,000 lobs in BT 
in the past three years* lowering 
total staff to about 280,000. This 
decline, which was ■ achieved 
largely through attrition, coin- 
cided with the creation of 
several thousand new types of 
jobs inside the company and 

recruitment fromoutside: 

Nonetheless, BT still loote 
quite heavily staffed hy inter- 
national sUndards. - Tbaafiji 
exact comparisons are di^utt. 
it employs considerably more 
staff per thousand customers 


by 89 per cent to £44 3m in the 
quarter ended June 30 and has 
sailed through the crisis of in- 
vestor confidence which has 
battered most of the electronics 
sector thi« year. Its share price 
of 193p at yesterday’s close is 
more than 70 per cent above the 



the Government- has 


_r waEe advance, which demands not only that nothing I within the limits allowed by 

nlv been stiick at an annual is paid for nothing, as is so regulation, the association said 

rate of "1 per cent with almost often urged, but that actual j j t was 

” I» wariaHnn through achievement should be amply \ nxmopc 

shows rewarded. 


I 


The competitive : advantage b °“ tS ° f iniuttty Stensfve” financial Mi t cl° phone compmies in Ite 

«*,>-*■■*= gsinsW “/MASS 

may itself prove countcrjro- du3l members. Though the which requires it ^ ^rt UK^ telecommunications procurement h are newness it m obvious administrations. 

ri,<4iv»> An enteronse culture | TifM , averaeed 3.7 per cent well mg between the often opposing port un. u salutary. The days of the cw marKem leading role R CC ulatory pressure Ir®. 

ssMsas-; SK-apw SgSSfS 

JE* j3 SSI! - j&SafflSTcSSS ^^^ co ^ P ^Lo“4 ^nto7cmtTS&^ 

economic and political tA lwtv British equipment and rinnste n^innai information technology fitting in the future. . BT hopes 

to be able to respond without 

nrocess ol wage oeie«aiu«uuu 6 u *“b "vi I — - — -rrr:~ ~~ ,~~r_ . , ***r- • — ■ — ~ ‘‘ «*. -equipBaa**. a 'lot to do wim uie snajn.- However, experience suggests need for compulsory rtiUBp 

has become divorced from costs tifytag. It is the M -1 since 1981 has LlTST* " velopment plans with toe ^ does not plan, to chkllenge industry is in today, and that that such an approach—even if dancles. at least for. the next 

and nrpssures elsewhere in the itself which is the enemy Intents in the standard of BT broader aims of Government B --connection ruling in the comuany Is using its nt'.*> directed to parts of the elec- £ew years. , . 

P —— 1«« I service and created * policy and the JJL though it may seek an Sand commercial independence tronics industry outside the There is obviously a nsk that 

“d-go spirit ““?,r 11 SS^tttriKf it by Oftel. Sir S^ahsolve itself of respon- J5Sd of telecommunication— too precipitate a cut in staff 


S? b hJw nt comS5elJ“’thi {^""inflationary than' a high "Hte Widely agnred that Bogans"' Yet healso’ Insists ^“^^^“b^i^chaiifie “fl^hipT 

process of wage determination going rate birt it £ ^ 2SL £ equipment from abroad.’v-_ fS t ^ dowith^ihapo tte However, 


A l0W g * BT ’ S ^Sh profits. 


economic system. dynamism. 

The most depressing statistic This is a hard mange ito 
of all. however, concerns not preach m Britain. It goes 
the actual settlements, hut against both an ingrained sense 
managements* attitudes to them, of fair play and a piausible ^r- 

gt“ *s-i ta ^SS I chSrs msssst. Sa£ ‘ST t^sss ^. .¥wiagq 

overwhelmins Si^ni t4 wgi \ Wg, IgW/VStT g,SnSS ■-TfflFrSfe J 


management But critics still struggle.' v „ . S Sd “to^TSSkST ^rectical ^‘i^vTte "a 7«Uticai back- 

complain that things are not The immediate challenge is. George. b& ™IL 0 % -S — ■- — cou? - - ™*t- 

improving fast enough. _ crystallised in two issues. One further ' wilt 


npro, .ng fast enough. crystallised m two issuta. A there wUl tnAirirv 

According to Ifr John Keti^, U the ru^ig last month bythe 


Everyone else in the Dr0 biems. Two years ago. the lash. Here, BT's antiquated net- 
astry is getting squeezed. Government urged BT to take a work may prove a blessing m 


£?£££ ^rtert B °~m^tition. Th is ^ ^ declined to do so. It also 5SS5T ®nd largenicale 

SSr j SSof SJSt ^bstractima.^ TO^real worldhf lug routine customer nee* falls networks. 5oS to teod^ise. ffwould get *it cheaper from the ^rtjSywider heavy lobby- computerisation ung some time 

.tSBSTiffSI ‘"Sra JSBS..— * >?— a atiSJLarJSMat sssn &S&1S BJbtSS«sr«*s=s » *«« xc umm* ei«aon. ^ 


mmis sws wrsn; waysgi 

fair play and reward managements cannot office at hotel group Grand troubled Canadian xnanufac- wazk. up 

Metropolitan recently lent some tuxer of private 


sacrifice which Sir Terence sleepy 
addressed. All appear to be .grasp. 


between .different 

branch equipment 

around the world, mcluding our 


BTs bid for Mitel throws “j* *j of the orders for 

these conflicts into still sh »rper masgive internal computer- argues, the best way 
relief. The Gave^ent JStionwogramme. Most of the BT’s critics « to get on with 
referred it to tiie Monopoh^ co __ ut g r or g e rs seem likely to running the busuiess. I ham 
Commission after • g0 to IBM of the US and makers they will judge that thefr wolK 


The criteria for 
mergers policy 


point to his complaints. Two exchange* .. . to Stettbrai” to^nTby Plessey^and GEC. *? “^S^Mtible" Iquip- feara have not been realised 

attempts inexplicably reached The Oftel rating taS? SduM^would whhi feared that theacquud- of iKM-compauoic ^ h- ^ ^ they can Wf the 
the switchboard of a nearby wdely dispute the logic of taking the tion could jeopardise their own “^rtjermore BT has much beginning of some ' *e 

Rank Xerox plant-”We keep Mrax 1 b ^emog gjpJJ* J f diScSTBra sizeable sales to BT. J ^ rvlvlBS ^ advantages coming through 

getting calls for Grand Met," unportoit single step yetto sappliers , But . BT rejects these claims, to *esm «««« tumble from the new arrangements: It 

said the Rank Xerox operator— break BTs defJMtemonopofr tePlenteSoStf evidence Inaisting that it has- no intention competitiverowi ana will be a beginning, because 

MSKSnS SwS? SJ=s SSOSSS SSsrs ass-’ - “ 


cations policies, and BTs place - — . a 

in them, remain controversial is into a vigorous business which, 


IN 


THE NEXT few weeks whose 


own earlier bid for : 
of Fraser bad been 


mergers SS^Sb'STSS New Jersey 


A Geordie 

jKted » s&j-gs s Sj~* g3"=sft r a !! 

S -lss agjysw— - 

^«ajsttLS»g 

SSLSSS^ 

SerS.ent e S SSSkSBjl- grounds w ^.J^upSSuk^chS 

pS J5SJE ^TJtSLSSTS SI — 1 5301 

SSu; 1 ! aaSSSSS ^A-rta-s 

f sHSstss g£,-»Sr3 
’JsSSSlStJS ss awkss® 


Men and Matters 


cretion available to 
Sat the outcome cannot 
taken for granted. 


be for a time be vulnerable to Wood worked for 20 years for 

credit shocks- I* it weretob. thc.Co^.^d^g c^tom 


ken for gramea. adverse trading condi- smith Wales ana .MJnaon, 

The flexibility of t ions J or the expected sales did before Joining Sir 

ergers policy has sometimes ^?“ s '- aterlallaet its financial Goldsmith s Owwabam ta 1985. 


mergers policy m» — ri not materialise, »» «««.«** n««itions. 

been claimed as a virtue, as could become in various executive posiaonsr, 

a former Trade Secretary put ^ shaky. But these he was involved in P^ en ^J JS 

it. it can “accommodate any enremeiy “““^ ncern of ^ ^ from 23 tad dg 
shifts of emphasis that may be banks ve financing the then to more than 3,000 

needed." Yet ^e ad hoc °™i d o£ ^ banking authori- m 1974, Wood wetrttojlte 
approach led to suctainco tiefi ^ch supervise them. Op* us to takechar^of toeGrand 

sistency— both in de^lons^o may qaestioil the ease with Union «taU ebrin acquned^y 

refer and in decisions oy which huge amounts of credit; cavenham. By l^^be na 

Monopolies Coonjfflon^i «• M*emhled to fiance bid. of j doobM aw , y 

The 


jnuuv|«vM.-. t,- kAiiewio enme- arc aanciuuicu w — - — — - — 

that the P° t bcy this kind, but these are matters 

thing of » Iau §j55J ^Miend which relate to the prudential 
Tebbit. while re his ing to control of the banking system. 

SBiT 'SFM* i~S SS to competition policy, 
certainty into mergers Pjbgj stimulus 


decided that references 
commission should be 


„„ made if the Elders bid to referred 
primarily on competition it will restart toe proc^ which 
p - » «*» — ministers Mr Howard In his recent speech 


retained ft^ Ug discretloMry rightly" deplored, of 

m grLsra.'g^sa 

Sl=ss?k.. , 53S E& t '7Sgr t £JZ 

H&m £ ssasr 7 a «S. i 

iTSttbUit, of cgnpaw A io «« 

to acquire company B. future* Sb possibility of a 

takeover can bG a iiseful 
Novel feature stimulus to improved pertorm- 

Thus for instance, the ance. Of course ma^ mergers 
Government raised no objection do not succeed. Tha i 


raisea na oujetuv* ao not - -- .. 

a: ma hv the A1 Fayed for leaving the decision to tne 

sJ T i F ^o r : STS 

which ta the ore-TehhU period fheretolden or^i^B 

W, S^d , ’ r ™s^ruSSr uo7.“ to’SSSuSrie *»d polldcuu^ 
S££w ei^ed L.nri. 0 . » worse- 


with an offer, among 
ihinfls. of Llm shares. . 
company, once the biggest in 
the US7 appeared to he in . tei> 
minal decline. It hadl.eoo 
stores compared to 5,000 in 

19 Wood's drastic reorganisation 
closed hundreds more stores 
2rfits present 1.100. oitiy 700 
existed when he took g jf 
SSer 400 are new— cut staff 
2nd ended the company s pen- 

“ mfrttom to prodt in 1982 

JSZa him a "best corporate 
Srf^nSre "award and some 

T ^?Sded as a dog 
^rt^tiyo.’’^^ 
“but we have seen 
ITmrSiding performance by 

W w!£d. who redmns US food. 
retailiS is some 30 years aheaa 
SfS in Britain, has no plans 
to set up shop in his native 
country. 


“But I have always been a 
Geordie and I always will be, 
he say?- So he has bought a 
17th century country house in 
Northumberland where he can 
renourish his roots for a few 
weeks each year. 


Almost there 4 

Does a slip of the tongue reveal 
one's innermost thoughts? ’ 

I feel that Patrick Sheehy. 
chairman of BAT Industries, 
would be the first to deny that 
Idea. 

Speaking to an OECD con- 
ference in • Paris yesterday 
attended by high-powered in- 
rtim+Tial leaders from many 
nations he said, “ We make 
sure that those who possess 
business-growing skills are tree 
to develop them, untrammelled 
by the dead hand of demo- 
cracy.” 

What he meant to say W 
the dead, hand of bureau- 
cracy.” 

Nevertheless. what he 
actually did **3 
well with the industrialists 
who had spent .the day calling 
for flexibility of labour- 


CHAIRMAN 
vas too 

> OWSUP-PlX-'i 


oE the few that the hemmed-in 
city can spine/ •' . 

West Berlin’S environmental 
chief Is badting the .develop- 
ment but only bn condition that 
rt will be a' public course. The 
city has 'a . private . nine-hole 
course-^winch can on occasion 
be extended \ by. borrowing 
another nine holes from the 
adjoining US Army golf course. 
•' The new layout will have 
. one hazard, however, with 
which golfers do- not usually 
‘ ' have to contend— met hane gas. 
The. gas, seeping -UP . from the 
garbage below, "has .virtually 
wiped out tiie pine trees that 
wifcre planted on the dump. 

■ But it is hoped, that grass will 
survive where the trees have 
not/ And’ specialists are now 
Studying what dffect the gas 
might have on the ’players. 




Inside story 

There is more to a beefburger 
than meets the eye. I lemru 
from Dr Eric Dransfleld of the 
Food Research Institute. 
Bristol. ... ' 

With very Uttle con- 

trol at present on what the meat 
trade calls “ comminuted meat 
products "—apart from know- 
ing what people li*e 
upon — Dransfleld has devised a 
texture profile for the ubiqt- 
tous beefburger. 

Using it to evaluate 25 bem- 
burgers on the market be has 
found such measurements as 
“ rubberiness '* and “^ «f 
fragmentation as the best way 


“I suppose trn be a ease of 
nowt for- nbwt' except-; for 
those with ctoaf* 


_ between fhem. 
Two -factors, he says, stand 
out In how the . enthusiast 
judges -his beefburger/ One is 
the initial feel and the reaction 
of the burger to “ stress and 
strain in the mouth."- The 
other is the customer's percep- 
tion of its composition: Appa- 
. fently, tougher, coarser, beef- 
- burgers' axe best received by 
the. buxgerreating public.. ... 

- Eritboldened. "by- -his success 
Dransfleld! is now . turning- his 
att ention to pies and sausages. 

Golf hazard. : v : 

, West 'Berlin's - golfer? may 
|-finaUy. .be provlded ^wilh. an 18- 
hole course — on .topi of. a huge 
rubble and refuse' dump within 
slicing distance 'of -.'the' East 
German border. The site is one 


Royal meitus- 

In writing recently about Payne 
and Gunteris celebratory royal 
banquets, I confused the past 
[with the present. . Gunters, In 
the past, . has catered for 
Buckingham Palace but Payne 
■and Gunter no longer .does so, 
though it caters for many royal 
i occasions. : 


Scenic route 

You have to be' very, careful 
when you go to foreign landsto 
inake ■ acquisitions, .as the Pru- 
dential ‘found out recently. 

’The man from the Pru, who 
was in Dublin to • look at its 
latest purchase. Insurance Cor- 
poration of Ireland, -called a taxi 
to take him from his hotel to 
the companTs offices. 

On the way the driver agree- 
ably pointed out ‘famous land- 
marks of the capital such as 
O’Connell Street, the? Guinness 
brewery and the Oiuys. and 
charged him 17" Irish "punts 

^°The ■ Englishman abroad later 
I asked his new; colleagues 
whether that wasn't a bit steep 
for such a trip ? - ■ ' ’ 

Very steep indeed to travel 
just round the comer, was the 
reply. 

Observer 


BASE LENDING RATES 


ABN Bank 1H% 

Allied Dunbar & Co ... 114% 

Allied Irish Bank 114% 

American Express Bk. 114% 

Henry Ansbacher 114% 

Amro Bank ............... 114% 

Associates Cap. Corp. 12 % 
Banco de Bilbao ......... 114% 

Bank Hapoalim ......... 114% 

Bank Leumi (UK) 114% 


Heritable & Gen. Trust 114% 

I Hill Samuel 9114% 

C. Hoare & Co — Hl% 

Hongkong & Shang h ai 114% 
Johnson Matthey Bkrs. 114% 
Knowsley & Co Ltd ... 12 % 

Lloyds Bank 114% 

Edward Manson & Co . 124% aP 
Meghraj & Sons Ltd ... 114% 
Midland Bank 114% 


ECO 114% ■ Morgan Grenfell 114% 

Bank of Ireland 114% Mount Credit Corp- Ltd 114% 


Bank of Cyprus ......... U4% 

Bank of India 114% 

Bank of Scotland 114% 

Banque Beige Ltd ...... 114% 

Barclays Bank ... 114% 

Beneficial Trust Ltd ... 124% 
Brit Bank of Mid East 114% 

I Brown Shipley 114% 

CL Bank Nederland ... 114% 
Canada Permanent — 114% 

Cayzer Ltd 114% 

Cedar Holdings 12 % 

■ Charterhouse Japhet.. 114% 
Ghoulartons* * 

Citibank NA 114% 

Citibank Savings !12{% 

City Merchants Bank... 114% 
Clydesdale Bank ...... 114 % 

C. E. Coates & Co Ltd . 12 % 
Comm. Bk. N. East ... 114% 
Consolidated Credits ... 114% 
Continental Trust Ltd . 114% 

Co-operative Bank *114% 

The Cyprus Popular Bk. 114% 

Duncan Lawrie 114% 

E. T. Trust 12 % 

Exeter Trust Ltd 12 % 

Financial Sc Gen. Sec. 11|% 
First Nat. Fin. Corp. ... 124% 
First Nat Secs Ltd ... 124% 

■ Robert Fleming & Co . 114% 

Robert Fraser & Ptrs . 124% 
Grindlays Bank $114% 

■ Guinness Mahon 114% 

■ Hambros Bank 114% 


National Bk of Kuwait 114% 
National Giro Bank ... 114% 
National Westminster Ui% 
Northern Bank Ltd ... U4% 
Norwich Gen. Trust ... U4% 

People's Trust 124% 

PK Finans. IntL (UK) 12 % 
Provincial Trust Ltd ... .124% 
R. Raphael & Sons ... U4% 
Roxburgh© Guarantee . 12 % 
Royal Bank of Scotland 114% 
Royal Trust Co Canada 114% 
Standard Chartered ...||114% 

tcb ii5% 

Trustee Savings Bank 114% 
United Bank of Kuwait U4% 
United Mizrahi Bank... 114% 
Westpae Banking Corp. 114% 
Whiteway Laidlaw ... 12 % 
Yorkshire Bank ......... H4%- 


Memban ol Iho Aceaptlna Houw» 
CofmntaM. 

7-d.y deposits S.00%. I*"*" 1 ? 

8.60%. Too Tler-£W»0+ ■*— 2 
months nodes 11 - 26 %. A* 
whan £10j000+ ismalns dspoMUtf- 


Call deposits 
8.00% gross. 


El .000 »nd aMt 


21 -day 
9.25%. 


deposits over 


£1.000 


1 Mortgage bass raw. 

•• See Provincial Trust Ltd. 

! Demand dep. 8%. Mortgage 


13 %. 
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^ir, — “ la a free market savemme 
.«<momy-aay firm that pay _ ever ano 
<*«nlJcM«ly above.-thft mwkS Wty.was 
£2*« b 2? c J cripple ®ediate 

resource for “hwrtte 
investment,. design, growth and teiroducti 
y es,, jo b creation- To claim dt«l **re barg 

JSEnS f t°S ** wtxt is a t0 &W tl u 
totally ir responsible attitude *t sees 
•JJJUSSJS 1 - <*“■ international *0 identify 
SSS! 1 ?!? *** • exempt PV hs 

they regard monopoly Samuel £ 
$pay bargaining ,*5, being an *“« (No- 
' to monoptriy response, 

'?**%■ These words do not Wme .atle 
hwefte elegance of Samuel The fire 
BrlttSn s 4$ .they are culled t^ty bars 
So^-WoWbution i mad??? T •Wrl 

3* 55 iW® 1 ‘■•■CMfcwnoe as 5? 

wmg ago as November; W78. the 1980 s 

l“SS> 

Sw^S^-2 1 snouia - support “lucre” , 

■ S^ o?tbe ■fiJ*?- **“ 61131 Nation to 

tak ' 1 33 ? ’S**"* 1 ** tended th 

: ggSSSB S=£ 

0 555-ffi 

USSs 2T-* 

IIS 

DiECcoIties in fa rming . 

^afr^XumpbcH servatiSste 


Letters to the Editor 


of pay bargaining in the UK 

unions and , . . 


wncour between unions and 
t •g™ TOn «rt. At the CB1 how- 
s 25 another school of advo- 
t JKJ* c * nin « fo * an 
t end ■ to the whole 

r SJJJJMJ system and the ns 
Jftraduction of “free ra>ne«. 

2i V m with ability 
to pay the sole criterion. ■ W 

tn appropriate then 

It Wraaftr the unique heresies 
of pay bargaining in the UK. 

!™*L 3 Brin “^ Wincott lec- 
ture (November . 2) and the 
3 reminder that 

W ?h 3X2 81111 US.' 

first heresy was produc- 
bargaining ( a version of 
h^*SS»w° pay ” > introduced 

P7 PJ^f^ouers like myself In 
the 1980s and founded on the 
f^rfion that STSjS^f 

, ^S I ^ e n raS ***• crea tJ‘« of 

refitim t« 0ow cost in 

»Sat e ‘W; w c| I SS 

Systems, substantially ahead of 
considerations as 
truly earned remuneration 
meant «iditional^^SSS i 
power and therefore wSlfounf 
economic growth. Parity bar- i 
«atoiug -by. - powerful °trad^ I 
muons in other industries s 
^idly destroyed 1 the ntams 1 
with performance and 1 the 1 
suffered accordingly, c 
with _ infl ation and incomes i 

policies following in the wake, o 


? P 1 ® S8Coml heresy has been 

" structure of incomes poli- 
i disorderly aban- 

e SUV* 16 ‘* 978 1 Pointed out 
* IZFJ*** at When 

; rate of growth of the RPT 

1 ^L 8b o^_8per cent provided 
y SSPlf 1 ® Protection against an 
EM increase nearly 10 per 
“ ««t linear in the ensuing 
s twelve months, yet ensured! 

- reduction m this rate of 
» g®* 11 ** Again for the record 

- the rate -declined to about 0 
c V**juA before the election of 

* administration 

- and the ensuing inflationary 

i UrtSS-'' successfully 

I annjiifated a substantial pS 
1 port! tm -of the nation's 
I racturing- capacity. No other 
i wmnfty has experienced these 
two destructive phenomena, 
although -the - practice of 
numerate, index-linking, provid- 
ing a certain twist to the 
inflation a r y spiral, has been 
• encountered -elsewhere, . 

_A taal; comment pn Samuel , 
Britten's thesis. Innovative 
employersv .over the last two 
decades .have- attempted to ! 

bargain ^single status” pay 1 

progreariim, associated with the ; 
ehmmatWn, of paid overti^ ] 
®n« hade tjiefce moves wrecked 1 
by incomjts p^dicies which base i 
tef^oSun > ;..'f»uzkere jfree to 
xanert# .apdiincrease take-home 1 
p«y by d^lib^ratei manufacture. - 5 
or overthne.' 'At one stage- Of . 'I 


“ teenies policies a redistribu- 

l ^5, 2 . p ^Lf e 2 t 0X1 Pay-roll was 
t- used to break up the common 
t craft rate .by .introducing incre> 
a merits for experience and was 
I subsequently lost in the 
1 return to freedom." Motiva- 
1 Hon requires that there should 
f be some recognition of skill/ 

1 P xp ®“ en ^ e » som ^ prospect of 
individual progression based on 
■ a W>raisaL Ibis is very nearly 
absent in UK shop-floor wave 

J fSESS i 3 ® 1 to nndae 
emphasis- being placed on the 
animal ritual of the pay unit 
negotiation. This is yet another 
eraniple of the unique dis- 
abilities of UK practice, 
regarded ■ with Incredulity by 
our European competitors. The 
current confrontation in the 
teMbW profession is a con- 
temporary .example of our 
a d di c tion to monopoly bargmn- 
ing in an inflexible pay struo- 
* Hre - ■ 

-There ‘are honourable except 
bong to these indictments but 
in substance Samuel Brittan 
makes, his case. It is an old 
case, bat the decline in inflation 
and- the growth of unemploy- 
ment does indeed give it a 
Hew, and moral, dimension. 

Petcr Linklaiter. . : I 

The Gables, ■ • j 

SmtOUmee maK StreeU ' « 

I>awe*, East Sussex. I 


IhEComSmi^r 11 ^ thfi fann - ““tali^and wuld 


ajack of direction, r It faces -a 
stark, commercial future, with 
.gotimt prices falling against a 
_ba cSgTOond . of rising Input 
cpsterTt is 'aware that there axe 
few alternatives to either quotas 


i w wmer quotas •wjuiiy oi cne jsnosa farmer to 

or price restraints or the with- adapt to both .market forces 
drawal of «u) ' miMi. « 


eertogy -whidh- is beSg 
under increasing pressure from 
encroaching urbaaisatioru 
Politicians of all parties, con- 
tume to underestimate : the 
ability of the British fanner to 


•teawal of acres from arable 
production. In addition, as a 
community,, it is continually 
criticised, by the media for its 
excesses’ without any reoogni- 


and public opinion. Yean of 
encouragement .from the JEEC 
and t he .M inistry, of Agriculture 
have put the agricultural com- 
munity to a position where no . 


jr wx ““y rocogm- m a posmon where no 

turn or the fundamenfaT contri- «omeraaDy orientated farm 
btitton it makes, to the stability ^ ®b« to do anything bat con- 



W uic fl iamin y 

ctf the economy. • - • 

^ Sivfifcrtherefore,- the - tune is 
right either for Jlr Jopling or 
j^r WaW egrave to give direction 
Rropftsiiig-^uhsidfeed 
tax, efficient schfejnes' for the 


tinue to ndd tn snrptases to a 
greater or lesser 1 degree: Yet 
belated action by the authorities 

«n rn.rf.t1 1U. ' i 


Shopping together <m Sunday 


From t{ke CtoinnoJi, 


.curtail _ milk surpluses [ XTnderMkids 

fflflfl ' «mnf «ia Lm- * '-» I - - - . ... 


must faU. no one Would suffer 
and many would be advantaged. 

Rn*. mill. nw.nU’ ■ - . 


ana many would be advantae 

s£t- S^ d&y dei S" 4 of your ^wha would- briieve It? 1 

effidOTtiv aweto? of Ar tJSi Sunday .He said that without legifla- 


thirty, yeam, which by virtue of were curtailed to a like manner. ^ "Si! 1 

this duration would be by far The tottodnetiori. of additional SSv 

the most long Iastina mean* of woodp&nttog schemes to those S 7.f i part of the "S,??? 7 JS? 0 * / > ? en 

iS a&k , ar^'S!ffEi 


uie most, long lasting means of wuuapnmnug sea ernes to tnose T hvtv»Tn iuZ — * intii Rnm .. 

sags t^au ^rg 

WH52S? ‘^^55, S*2S SSr r ^tewber and November 198S ?■**- Where Uf the evidence 

--^^r 9* ^ established, that ^percent uf «b*t any are forced- to remain 

- r” r*T v -tbo PBblic 1 " toqpght that shops °Pfn by the actions .of the flew 

-Jjfestends; ■ ;• k should that -do ro dr. titelr^own free 

Scbeaes W0ujd;,arji^ r ^o jUz&pooks, &o$' l - Sunday. iHe- Bpriris Research s ti»L;chdose. to 

a ■ • ~ . 'v- •’ ’■" ..■■•r'if - jmL : 'wi • commj^pned V.te wais^dmsd If. the'ser- 

Awareness oi the Ecu / . 5&?£? compimy- 

■-■ ■ •■ . • . •■ _■ ■ -1984 found that -thore than eight 'ft u not they do sot. 

Prom MrB. Cassidy Jffip.; -widely differing interest rates out of 10 L ond o n ers believed .. : Hr <3. ; Townsend: (November 

make trading even that sbow^&torald be free to .«> arguA for^W«^^ 

^November 15) ,£bat cJtiieta of more difficult than it Tinrmanv oneir on Sruirtav- - . . ^ 


uw V«>k auujVULj yiwe dL 

;6 pn£‘ ‘Where is- the evidence 
that any are forced' to remain i 
opfn.by the' actions .of the hew \ 
that -do 'Stf ; dr. thelr^own free 


Ice.'iaco 
t is not," 


many viable. .If 
do not . , 


' m '*Jr ri z? 0 t * wnv r raporfe xoake international tradihg Oven that shops should ,be free to 
•Ofprcmber 15 ] \ Mat citiiehs of more difficult than It normally °P«a on iSunday.- : week ‘fm" the 

^eEi^eon'Commtolty have ia. ^.advantages of a unit of Mr Brends argued that Sun- 'xSantiut wreSSrS«£ 
little awareness a£ the European exchange -wdilrii is fairly stable day opening would not create ■ ship, family life and toe otmor 

tredednd.implied flStoe wLSi ^Et 

^nwising^ as until Obvious. Even against the US$, present amount of spending hindrance.’' I woi? ;' ansT- 
receiftr there have been few the Ecu has shown ; less power was fixed in amount, birt : that many famUies like 
'■SSSS 1 ^ f ^ s b Z®°T !« n4len ‘* to Wild -ffnetnation tototal-fradtogcosts would togetSrOT^dly^itVfa? 
wme« :; Npw, howeyeiy travel- than currencies such as toe increase asa result 1 He should them a torn of relaxation *£ 
tem.rij^nre-.-nre.r.avaaable m J>?Hark, the French franc and extend hi* -logic and consider recreation together with friend- 
Bett^indrit is . possible for the pound rtefting: T .wonder rireing shopS. by law, an extra ship. They are able to worshto 
private: individuals to -bold both how many readers are aware d*y ortwd-or jmore tosave as they^e -on any -otherdS 


is^not. too surpristim as until obvious.' Even against toe us$, 
recently there have been few the Ecu has shown ; less 
opportunities for Us use by con- tendency to wild - ffnetnation 
sumers. Now, however, travel- than currencies such as the 


”v -r y— ifc -mnuu uvi uene 

extra trade «nd implied that toe 


^private: individuals to -bold both 
current and deposit, accounts in 
Ecu. 

■■- Of much greater concern. Is 
toe lack-uf knowledge of -the 
usefulness of the Ecn Jn. the 
business community, especially 
the British business community. 


how many readers are aware 
that you daily publish toe 
exchange rate of toe Ecu 


M.rvS''T.r , .■ , . rr ““l* saey are aoie to worship 

S? 7 TO sav * they are xm any other- da? 

toesa coafi- ^Wtoat is so special In' toe week. No one compels 
about opentog or six days; them -to Shop on Sttodays,^TO 

whv not fivp_ fniTr throo him m- ntu riuuriJ . 


^ ^ — — - . vr* "”* *»* □«. uojid, umur-co snop on mtnim, no 

against seventeen world cun- why not five, four, three, two or one should prohibit them from 
rendesl.. -, ultimately oaeZ- Jf the costs :.are- so. doing. -. 

Rnnm ranaiiti, nrfinnrtinnnto an A iha niuj " . . _ - 


renclesl 

Bryan Cassidy,. 

The Stables. 

White Cliff Gardens, 


proportionate and. toe spend it surely ' cannot be otli»' 
- fixed, shops could take It m- turn tiiau reasonable that retailers 
- i*wt intiuu vuaiucH uwiuauxiMjr. wnice uoruens, t0 open say one pv two. days a should be allowed re cati*fir »h« 

Fluctuating exchange rates and Blandford, Dorset. y^ C^Wsaupeirvisedbythe needs of their customer 

— M _ ' ■ 7?™ Aj^nontx so B5 to . ma i n - times flexible, suitable and con- 

Real exchange rates J&'aSfiSlTS 

From Dr J. Tadioa. exchange rate, overshoot and logic, retail stiff could go on evidence that thte view fa 

Sir.UWith reference to the ■* a ' ? ut ^ tte for - th ® by toe people. .---J 

'recent correspondence rai -real J«8et. and Judging by recent «»*» H. Woolf, 

exchange rates may T auote letters > ‘tee economists town- would he cut to the bone, prices 60 Kings- Road SW3. 
from. Prof Usixis and Mr selves Jfnnot a^ee on where » ax A 

Martin's academic - exercise tte UT ^ et w « how to find it Knvmo DSCK the SlIvPP? 


from. Prof .Marris and . Mr 
Martin's academic - exercise 
tiKktober 30) which started all 
m . “"When a person says the 


Let us face it economics 
today is where science was in 


Buyiiig back the silver? 

From Mr D. $hma ’ if It is the a 


•tjois. . wnen a person says uie today is where science was m ^ ' u,ri -«r a . . 

exchange rate -is overshooting the- days of the alchemists and - ti 

he haa a problem. If you go the practitioners of this 
on a rifle range and miss wilctiy pseudo-science will have to go SJibJijSSSL 

-you may never see where your on doing their sums for a 100 douberatety nusslng the point?, 

bullet went, but at least yon years or more until they get ^ Lesser .economic minds .toan 
can «o the target" it right . • that ^of -Lord. Stockton’*: will 

With exchange- rates. I should _ s T • - ; «at if aiy business 

have thought the contrary was l0rJ iacuoa ’ enterprise .sells yAlflable capital 

the case- We see exactly where 75, Ave General Gitisou, - - assets ' to. - meet revenue expen- 
se bullet weat - le, the actual J009 PvUy-Lausanne . , :• • diture, if qap only >e justified 


From Mr 2 7..tfhafa ' if It Is the only way to stay in 

Sti.-^Isri^Professor Myffdel- bt S?*tofa the 
ton (November 13) rather noSnji^ “® Gttwrnnwtfs 
deHber^tetymisslng toe point? To buy support for its survival 

Lesser .economic .minds .toan with, toe proceeds of sale of a 
that .of Lord. Stockton’s: will publicly owned Corporation 
easily. mtesp.that if any business might have a gleeful- appeal to 
enterprise fells valuable capital some, -hut really _ I ••• 
assets' .to -meet 'revenue expen-' IX J. Shaw. .. . 
diture, it ewj only >e justified 1st -Turney Road, SE2L 


Principles and postponing tfie TSB flotation 


From Karen Warwick. 

Sir,—- While the decision to 
postpone the flotation of the 
. Trustee Savings Bank has 
- : ■ arguably^ made your. first leader 
j - of November 15 redundant 
'. within a few hours of its publi- 
cation, the principles (or 
rather, lack of such) underlying 
your analysis seem disturbing 
. •; enough to merit . comment 

.. Ttni describe as “extremely 
distant and unquantlflable ” the 
... .risk of the Government being 
' •fauccessfully. assailed in toe 
i;? European Court of Human 
. , Rights by an aggrieved depositor 
.. pursuing, presumably, his 

.(qualified) right— under Article 
r '. ' l- of the first protocol to the 
European Convention on 

Human Rights — not to “be 
• deprived of his possessions.” 

Distant, no doubt. That court 
bra yet to determine the Article 
■ I rights of the shareholders dis- 
possessed and derts oriiy com* 

- - pensated by toe last Labour 
administration in the Lithgow. 
-matter. 

ilnquantifiable, no. If the 
judgment of the Court of Ses- 
sion in the TSB case is succesa- 
. fully appealed in the Inner 
/i^House or in the House of Lords, 
afit will presumably be because 
’the appellants finally establish - 
that toe Scottish assets'did not 


(under pre-TSB Act law) belong exception clause in Article L than your* will now prevail, 
to the depositors. A depositor (2) would of coarse be supplied Karen Warwick 
who then . nonetheless by toe TSB Art, and (3) — which 209 Balls Pond Road 1 vr ' 
approached toe' juridical organs fa the tricky one — is a problem - /t" 1, . 

of the Convention with an 'on which '.by then toe court’s Sir, — Your leader (Novent 
Article 1 complaint could Lifhgqw ' judgment will presum- ber 15)_ fa in essence quite right 
hardly even expect toe matter ably havb shed more tight. But ®ie - depositors have more to 
to pass the preliminary and what of- (-1)7 Can it serioualy.be r by. obtaining a sharehold- 
proce dural test of admissibility suggested that it would be “ in ing than in simply proving their 
to have -been “-deprived” of the public ..interest” for ownership. Most depositors, 
something he had never owned? hundred of thousands of small mchiduig the Scottish, would, I 
A Strasbourg appeal under savers ttube expropriated by: a accept- a favourable 

those circumstances would (“la w-ana-order’ ’ Conservative) te^tment solution.. . 
plainly be an attempt — greatly administration? The Page com- . ™ ir treatment when the 
to be deprecated, for this is just mittee. after aUi concluded that tenns are_ conrider^i- should 
the sort of. thing which brings the wiaxeholder option was ““7 have 

the Convention into disrepute— neither “ jnactical nor desir- “7*° ter a lifetime - receiving 
to make publicity mid political able “■sis a' solution to the TSB’s ^omlnaltoterret (25 per 

mileage ont-of-a-cree devoid of structural and other problems. ™* wfit* their 


legal merit 


nictural' and other problems, p ent) w hile- the profit* their 
■ investment generated were 

Ini thA end,, if. onr own highest ploughed backl^toT Trustee 
iurt -decidea in toe depositors' .Savings' Banks. 


But suppose Lord -Davidson’s court .decides in toe depositors' '.Savings' Banks, 
judgment is upheld on appeal, favour, It Js surely a simple - I- -would, like to suggest that 
and the Government (as you question trf meum and tom. toe’ board, of the TSBadopts a 
appear, incredibly, to suggest) .And while- ft .may be one thing scale of -discounts, in broad 
then ignores a judicial finding tor a .Conservative adminlstra- hands, of time, from the offer 
by the House 'of Lords In the tion ta defend an a reasonably price./' 
depositors* favour. A successful sood:. /legal i /wi£ket (as In , Those who cipexuKl'accouitis in 
Strasbourg defence of its expro- Lithgow); ,-- toe ;■ confiscatory toe-Ifi months prreedmg iJecero* 
priation of toe depositors in actions of its Labour predeces- her 17' 1084 receivtng a amaii 
those rtrcumstances would re- son, anefrmot a tittle sniprised wtonut while those <rf longer 
quire toe Government to estab- -to --find/ ther-. FT,- apparently opahon received a greSer 
lish that toe complainants had advocating that Conservatives discount. Those who have had 
been deprived (1). in the public should actually initiate an ex- . account* tor Say TO years or 
interest, and subject to' the con- proprietory .process in dream- more JHKrtiM receive a substsn- 
ditions provided for (2) bylaw stances where- they might not .£££ allowance. (I- assume 'toe 
(for example local, or national, have a leg to stand on at'Stras- .3®* records.) . 

law), and (3) by the general hours... ... r IWson. 

principles ^ international law, -Fort&^^howem', there 
Of toese three “limbs** to toe are signs that wiser counsels Newcastle tg>o» Jpne. 


WHEN THE -Red Aim; crossed 
Guizhou province in China’s 
remote southwest on the epic 
Long March in 1934, they 
found poverty on a scale that 
even they bad not imagined. 
The opium-soaked, peasants 
were literally naked, enslaved 
from birth to death by toeir 
landlords. The harsh limestone 
co on tty allowed only the 
;hu- meanest living to be scratched 
iras from its minimal soil 
ion Yet Guizhou has national, 
:re- and probably world, importance 
vag ter its', deposits of coal, 
Lhe antimony, ■ tungsten, .mercury 
va- and • bauxite. These have 
ild scarcely been tapped.- Railways 
in/ bare spread into the province 
of since 1949, but the combined' 
on effects of doctrinaire Maoism 
riy and local apathy mean that the 
ge provincial government is only 
ue now starting to tackle its 
be enormous problems, 
nit In the provincial capital, 
ier Guiyang, a- curtain of dua- 
ls- coloured fog hangs permanently 
to ■hovr the Scattered factories 

I bv Smoke pour* from’ the 
emmneys, trapped in the valley 
by toe motionless cloud. 

“No three miles without 
mountains, no three days of 
sunshine, and no three ounces . 
of silver. ” runs the traditional 
desenptlon of the province, 

to <b<y as when it 1 

was coined. 

CMm* W P*” 5 Xiaoping's 
China, just as much as the 
“TOangty prosperous cities 
rod farmlands of the East But 
there fa no talk in Guizhou of 
be “get rich” polhSTwhich 
las dominated Chinese think- ' 
ng for several years. Though ' 
ood production has begun to* 
ise. officials admit that 20 ner 
«ot-" of the province’s 29m 
►eojde still do not have enoueh - 
ft eat.- 

Matehlng the grim economic « 
ituation, a monster statue of 0 
hairman Mao stiU raises his ^ 
rm over ■ Gniyaag»s Stalinist- g< 
“ew town (the old town ® 
addles below on the banks of et 
polluted river). - m 

The province has a new 
arty secretary. 42-year-old Hu M 
aitao. famous as China’s ?° 
JtmgesL He seems to have ffl i 
sen sent as a trouble-shooter 
om Anhui province, once a -™ 
Tvord for poverty and leftism 5 1 
it now launched on a cycle of 
ivelopment. He will have his m( 
ent oot to do the same ®fl 
Guizhou. be 

China’s current “ open door ” dii 
bey fa intended primarily to 
on up not the whole country 1 
t- toe belt of provinces along abl 
iroa s east coast The planfa 
-Rowing affluence -should wo: 
n iter th rough thereafter to the 035 
deprived west In toe densely om 
populated areas along the An 
eastern seaboard. 600m people son 
hve_ and, if dissatisfied, they traj 
ooretityte a considerable woi 
fh ™attoPeWng*s control.. ent 
. Whn people inhabit the onl' 
^rS? 1 Md western the' 
regions of China, .many, in con- strii 
cations not much tetter than too: 
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Bob Hvtciiisoa 


The view from 
Deng Xiaoping’s 
other China 

By Colina MacDougfiU. . 


• Guizhou's. While some are 
; subsidised . by the central 
government toe big money fa 
currently being spent in the 
: east where the financial soil is 
.more fertile. 

In toe mid-1960s there was an 
early effort to import tech- 
nology into Guizhou. Several 
factories were transferred lock, 
stock and barrel from Shanghai. 
Among these were the Guizhou 
Diesel Engine Works and the 
-Xintian • Fine Optical Instru- 
ment Corporation. Yet' even 
after 20 years they are- still 
beset with appalling ' logistical 
difficulties .which wreck their 
productivity. 

Both factories named • unreli- 
able suppliers as their biggest 
problem. The diesel engine 
works needs quality pig-iron for 
castings, for which there fa only 
one source in China, the 
Anshan steel works in Tijmnin'g 
some L50O miles away by slow 
. train. The optical instrument 
works uses over 9.000 compon- 
ents and . raw materials, apd 
•only 100 or so come from within - 
the province. Both are ham* 
strong, for long periods by 
shortages, and production Tines . 


in the diesel works were con- 
spicuous by their lack of 
activity. 

The move was Intended to 
promote the spread of tech- 
nology, but both plants are still 
“janned at least SO per cent by 
. Shanghainese. They speak to 
one another in Shanghai dialect 
Both run schools for the 
children of workers, who 
inherit toeir parents’ jobs, so 
the system fa self-perpetuating. 

Similar problems 'may affect 
other more recent projects. 
One, an aluminium processing 
plant was built by a Itoh of 
Japan to toe late 1970s, another 
a natural gas fertiliser plant 
from Kellogg of toe US in toe 
mid-1970s. Coal development fa 
lagging, and a project planned 
several years ago to mine and 
export coal from the southwest 
of the province now appears to 
be on ice. 


Peking recently sent a ™i»»L 
fiter to Guiyang to discuss the 
modernisation of its electronics 
-industry. Brit progress to this 
technology, as to others, -will 
depend on better education. 

- Officials said frankly -that -“low 


— cultural levels” were an indus- 
J trial handicap. 

Vice-Governor Zhang Shukuel 
. evaded questions on how many 
children went to school. But 
i 16-year-old Sbou Pingye of 
v Huaxi township In Guiyang’s 
SI suburbs admitted cheerfully 
V* that he had forgotten every- 
1 thing “learnt" in his four years 
r_ , of stoooL 

0 Guizhou cannot feed itself, 

1 and grain still haa to be im- 
ported from other provinces to 
supply the cities. 

• In Huaxi township, toe collec- 
tive now rung enterprises such 
n as marble quarries and a 
e restaurant. Farmers raise dairy 
n cows, pigs and chickens and 
b some have been able to afford 
to build new houses. But. the 
plush consumer goods and even 
furniture of eastern China are 
not to be seen. 

There are no TV sets, ubi- 
quitous in the east. The bare 
brick boxes are relieved only 
by small woodep benches (and 
occasionally ancestral tablets 
flanked by burning joss slicks). 
If the Guiyang suburbs are 'so 
u poverty-stricken, what fa the 
rest of the province like? 

In fact, only Guiyang and one 
other spot, the waterfall at 
Hnangguoshu. are open to 
foreigners. Western business- 
men are thin on the ground, and 
the few tourists come mainly 
from Hong Kong and Macao. 
The province has great natural 
beauty and vast underground 
caves with spectacular lime- 
stone formations, but develop- 
ment of toe travel business has 

only just begun. 

Possibly change fa on the 
way. An Ruizhong, director of 
Guizhou's Foreign Affairs Office 
1 himself a member of one 
of toe non-Han Chinese minori- 
, ties, announced that the prov- 
; ince- plans its own airline. Along 
with Sichuan, it has bought four 
737s from Boeing at more toan 
920m each. 

Even more bizarre for this 
backward area, toe province 
has signed letters of intent to 
buy an airship to transport 
rotoerals from Airship Indus- 
tries of London. 

Deng Xiaoping must pro- 
foundly hope this is the right 
tack. Not all of China's central 
and western regions are as poor 
as Guizhou, but most share its 
problems of ignorance, isola- 
tion, inadequate transport and 
often unproductive or over- 
populated land. 

Peking's leadership must 
“©demise not just the compara- 
tively affluent east, but also this 
often bleak and remote interior 
where many millions live. Un- 
less Deng's policies work here 
too, he is unlikely to carry the 
day fat Politburo arguments 
over - the rights and wrongs of 
economic reform. With its s till 
un toppled statue of Mao and its 
straggling industries and agri- 
culture. Guizhou reveals just 
how massive the problems are. 
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Bankers 
to give 
US debt 
initiative 
new push 


By Peter Montagnon 

In London 

US EFFORTS to alleviate the devel- 
oping country debt crisis are to re- 
ceive a new push this week at a 
meeting of senior executives of 18 
leading international banks in 
Toronto. 

The two-day meeting, today and 
tomorrow, hosted by Royal Bank of 
Canada, comes amid worries that 
the debt initiative launched last 
month by Mr James Baker, US 
Treasury Secretary, might be start- 
ing to run out of steam. 

The initiative calls for an extra 
£20 bn in net new loans to be chan- 
nelled to the most heavily indebted 
countries over the next three years, 
coupled with a parallel increase in 
lending by the World Bank and In- 
ter-American Development Bank. 

Bankers attending the Toronto 
meeting say their group has now 
emerged as a key negotiating body 
for working out a specific response 
to the Baker plan. The group has 
evoved out of a smaller body of 14 
banks which has been meeting reg- 
ularly for some time to discuss gen- 
eral issues on the debt crisis. 

They added, however, that the 
group would not seek to formulate 
any concerted commitment to fresh 
bank lending to developing coun- 
tries. Instead, it will report back to 
individual national banking asso- 
ciations who will in turn work with 
their governments in liaising with 
the US Treasury in Washington. 

The group consists of banks from 
the US, Europe and Japan which 
have taken a leading role in dealing 
with rescheduling issues. US parti- 
cipants number about six, which 
means they do not constitute a 
majority. 

The group is regarded as a more 
practical vehicle for thrashing out 
the difficult technical aspects of the 
Baker plan than the Washington- 
based Institute for International fi- 
nance which is seen as too large a 
forum although it is also involved in 
information and opinion gathering. 
The UF is owned by 189 interna- 
tional banks. 

The group’s first task will be to 
analyse vital outstanding questions 
starting with a macroeconomic as- 
sessment of the financial needs of 
the countries concerned as well as 
of the type of economic adjustment 
policies they will be expected to 
pursue in exchange for fresh lend- 
mg. 

Also on the agenda are te chnic al 
issues including that of haw to rec- 
oncile fresh lending with the need 
to make loan loss provisions on ex- 
isting exposure. The bankers are al- 
so expected to examine the desira- 
bility of setting up one or more 
trust funds to channel funds to de- 
veloping countries. 

This has proved a controversial 
issue, with some arguing that trust 
funds would help keep s m aller 
banks involved in the lending pro- 
cess 

US officials have singled out Ar- 
gentina as a suitable guinea-pig for 
the scheme because of the adjust- 
ment programme successfully 
implemented last summer, but 
among developing countries in gen- 
eral there has been some caution 
because they, too. are uncertain 
about the economic policies they 
would be required to follow. 


Elders reshapes 
bid for Allied 


France, UK set date for 
Channel-link decision 


Germany 
and UK 


BY ROBERT MAUTHNER, DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT, IN LONDON 


BRITAIN and France yesterday un- 
derlined their strong political com- 
mitment to build a cross-Channel 
"fixed link" between the two con- 
tries and confirmed in a joint state- 
ment they would announce before 
the end of next January which pro- 
ject for a bridge or tunnel, or a con- 
tinuation of both, had been chosen. 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, said after a bil- 
ateral summit meeting in London 
with President Francois Mitterrand 
of the decision. 

1 think is one of the most excit- 
ing thing s this generation can do 
for future generations,” she said. 

The Anglo-French statement said 
a formal treaty on the permanent 
road/rail link across the 
would be signed in February 1986. 
The two governments would also 
take complementary measures to 
stimulate trade between the two 
countries and within the European 
Community, facilitate frontier 
crossings and improve traffic condi- 
tions on both sides of the fixed link. 

British and French experts are 
studying four privately-financed 
projects for the cross-Channel link 
Two Anglo-French consortia group- 


ing banks and construction compa- 
nies — the Channel Tunnel 
EuroRoute groups - are considered 
front runners. Neither Mrs Thatch- 
er nor Mr Mitterrand were pre- 
pared to say at this stage which of 
the rival projects they preferred. 

Mr Mitterrand said, however, 
that the fact that so far all dead- 
lines for the realisation of the pro- 
ject had been adhered to was an in- 
dication of “a general determina- 
tion to succeed.” The next stage 
would be the presentation to the 
two governments next month of the 
joint experts' report 

The statement on the cross- 
Channel link was the main result of 
the «nr>n»l summit meeting, over 
which a shadow had been cast by a 
whole series of Anglo-French dis- 
putes, ranging from rivalry over 
arms contracts to South African 
sanctions and reform of the Euro- 
pean. Community’s institutions and 
decision- malting procedures. 

British and French officials were 
at pains to stress that the atmos- 
phere of the discussions had never- 
theless been friendly and positive. 
On the reform projects befog stud- 
ied by the EECs intergovernmental 


conference, in particular, the gap 
between British and French views 
had been narrowed. 

The offir-iafa said London and Pa- 
ris now had broadly fawiifer posi- 
tions on the extension of majority 
voting in the Europ ean Communi- 
ty’s Council of Ministers the 
scope of the increase in the Euro- 
pean Parliament's powers. 

Both governments hoped an 
agreement could be reached on the 
whole package of reforms at the Eu- 
ropean Council meeting in Luxem- 
bourg on December 2 and 3 

During their discussions of East- 
West relations, Mrs Thatcher and 
Mr Mitterrand concentrated in par- 
ticular on the results Britain and 
France would like to see from to- 
day's US-Soviet summit meeting in 
Geneva. 

The two leaders confirmed their 
governments’ policies not to -con- 
duct separate nuclear arms-control 
negotiations with the Soviet Union 
until Washington and Moscow had 
agreed on substantial reductions in 
their nuclear arsenals. Mr Mitter- 
rand aisn emphasized that the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty must 
continue to be respected. 


Greek police chiefs suspended 
pending inquiry into shooting 


BY ANDRIANA IERODIACONOU IN ATHENS 


MR Andreas Papandreou, the 
Greek Prime Minister, yesterday 
rejected the resignations of his 
Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Public Order which were submitted 
after the shooting by a police office 1 
on Sunday night of a lb-year-old de- 
monstrator in central Athens. 

The chief of Greek police, bis dep- 
uty and the director of police in the 
Athens region were suspended 
from duty pending an investigation 
into the killing, which occurred in 
Hashes between youths and police. 

According to the Greek state 
newsagency, 15-year-old Michael 
Kaltezas was shot in the head by a 


police officer in clashes which fol- 
lowed a peaceful march on the US 
embassy ia Athens, to commemo- 
rate the 12th anniversary of a 1973 
Greek student uprising 
A young Greek woman worker 
and a Cypriot student were killed in 
dashes with riot police daring the 
same anniversary march in 1980, 
the year before the Socialists won 
power in Greece. That case has still 
notcame totriaL 
The Socialist Governments swift 
sxive yesterday to suspend the 
three senior police officers was de- 
signed to deflect damaging compar- 
isons. 


Meanwhile, unrest continued in 
the centre of Athens yesterday, as 
gangs of youths were reported to 
have gone on the rampage, smash- 
ing shops »nd hank windows in 
streets near the university, which 
will remain dosed today. 

Police said 1,000 people were last 
night barricaded in the Athens 

polytechnic building which was sur- 
rounded by police. The university 
senate refused to grant police per- 
mission’ to break into the building, 
according to the state newsagency. 

There were also disturbances 
among youths in Salonika, Greece’s 
second largest dty. 


More US companies demand" 
government action on imports 


BY TERRY DODSWORTH fff NEW YORK 


THE STRENGTH of growth in pro- 
tectionist sentiment in the US was 
highlighted yesterday in a new re- 
port which shows that the number 
of companies pressing for some 
form of government action against 
imports has more than doubled in 
the past five years. 


Nearly two-thirds of the 295 com- 
panies in the survey, written by Mr 
Seymour Lustenaan of the New 
York-based Conference Board, ad- 
vocate further government inter- 
vention on behalf of US 
corporations. 

“Most of the companies favouring 
protectionist measures or other 
government support say they have 
come to this position reluctantly - 
and only in recent years,” says Mr 
Lusterman. "Many appear to view 
protectionist measures as tempo- 
rary - a means of giving the US 
leverage in seeking fair-trade 
agreements with other nations.” 

Around 95 per cent of the compa- 


nies in the survey were from the 
manufacturing sector, where the 
protests against imports have been 
toe most pronounced because of the 
impact of imports on these sort of 
businesses. 

Nevertheless, the report under- 
scores toe depth of the reaction to 
the sudden surge in imports in 
these traditional manufacturing 
sectors over toe last few years, 
when foreign producers have 
wreaked havoc fo the steel, automo- 
bile and textile industries. 

According to the survey, about 72 
per cent of the companies contacted 
- and an even higher percentage of 
toe largest US corporations - have 
attempted to influence US trade 
and other policies during the five- 
year, period. Nearly two-thirds say 
their executives have been active in 
trade-related policymaking, lobby- 
ing and planning for trade associa- 
tions and other business groups. 

Some 44 .per cent are calling for 
government subsidies, loans or tax 


benefits, against only 14 per cent 
five years ago, while 38 per cent (in- 
cluding some who overfad with the 
first group) urge higher tariffs or 
lower import quotas. 


The high value of the dollar, low- 
er foreign costs and foreign govern- 
ment support for national indus- 
tries are cited as the main causes of 
US difficulty in meeting overseas 
competition, with Japan cited more 
often than any other country as the 
biggest competitor. As a group, 
however, West European compa- 
nies receive even more mention as 
a worldwide competitive force - a 
conclusion which lives oddly with 

the pessimism frequently displayed 
in Europe these days. 

The two most widely advocated 
public responses to the competitive 
problem are government actions to 
lower the value of the dollar and in- 
creased efforts to negotiate bilater- 
al and multilateral agreements to 
reduce trade barriers. 


Continued from Page 1 

risers will this week be meeting of- 
ficiaJs of Britain’s Office of Fair 
Trading to put their arguments why 
toe bid should not be referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Commis- 
sion. A referral would delay toe bid 
for at least six months, but Mr Elli- 
ot said yesterday that Elders would 
resume toe bidding, assumin g it 
was cleared by the commission. 

Elders plans to develop Allied's 
brewing and wines and spirits in- 
terests but it will sell off its food 
businesses. The Australian compa- 
ny has received serious approaches 
from between eight and 10 major 
food processors from around the 
world, Mr Elliott said. 


Algeria shuffles leading bankers 


BY FRANCIS GHlUzS IN LONDON 


ALGERIA has replaced its central 
bank governor and shifted other top 
bankers to new positions in a major 
shake-up which has not yet been of- 
ficially explained. 

Mr Rashid Bouraoui, who has led 
the central bank since 1983, was re- 
placed at the weekend by Mr Ba- 
dredine Nouioua. who was treasury 
director at the Finance Ministry. 


A congress of Algeria's ruling Na- 
if 1 f n r- l m Ml i, in 


tional Liberation Front (FLN), is to 
convene next month in toe wake of 


convene next month in toe wake of 
three months of intense debate 
about what reforms are needed to 


improve tbe management of the 
country’s economy. 

Many critics have not been shy in 
their attacks on what they think is 
excessive bureaucratic red tue and 
lazinesSrif not actual corruption, in 
the management of the economy. 

In other moves at toe weekend, 
Mr Habib Haktiti and Mr Habib 
Djafari, respectively he a ds of 
Basque Exterieure d'Algerie (BEA) 
and Banque Nationale d'Algerie 
(BNA), which both play a major 
role in toe country’s foreign trade 
and financial relations, have been 
switched to new posts. Mr Hahiki 


goes to the Banque Algerienne de 
Devetoppement (BAD) and Mr Dja- 
fari to the Caisse Nationals 
d’Epargne et de Credit 


Mr Mourad Khellaf, who until 
last winter was director-general of 
toe o3 and gas monopoly Sona- 
trach, has been appointed to head 
BEA Mr Fawzi Ben Malek, director 
general of BAD, will he in charge of 
BNA 


Observers in Algiers said last 
night that more changes can be ex- 
pected before ruling party’s con- 
gress is convened. 



Towering ambition 
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Mr Trump’s first plan to build the 
world’s biggest building surfaced in 
August 1984 when he showed inter- 
i est in budding a 1,940 ft tower On an 
underwater site just off the Wall 
Street financial district on Manhat- 
i tan's lower east side. 

Earlier ibis year, he put up plans 
to build an equally tall building on 
tbe site of the New York Coliseum 
i but was pipped at toe post by his 
| arch rival, Mr Mortimer Zucker- 
man, who, Mr Trump claims, paid 
far too much for toe ate. 

At a time when the New York 
! property market is suffering from a 


glut of office space and apartments, 
there were some doubts yesterday 
whether, toe "master b uil d e r’s 
grandest plan” would get off toe 
ground. 

Mr Trump, however, was very 
confident that his project would 
work. 


He stressed that New York had a 
vested interest in keeping the tele- 
vision industry and that the west 
side of Manhattan had a dearth of 
large shopping areas. -His plans 
would solve these two problems at a 
stroke. 


exclude 
EMS from 


By Quentin Peel in Brumm ie 


EEC grants 
loan to 
Greece 


Continued from Page 1 
out by toe Commissan in the 
course of toe week. They indude 
details of toe import deposit af eith- 
er 40 or 80 per cent payable by 
Greek importers. 

The Commission has insisted on 
some concessions which would re- 
strict the Est of items, subject to the 
higher import deposit - 

The Commission has now to draw 
up the necessary regulation to al- 
low Greece a further extension of 
its transition period to fufl. applica- 
tion of EEC rules incl ud i n g the one- 
year delay for VAT. Export subsi- 
dies will also he allowed to contin- 


However. it is understood that 
the concessions made by Greece in- 
clude dismantling toe present state 
oil monopoly ami agreeing on a 
three-year time limit for continuing 
exchange control measures. 

The Greek package was strongly 
defended in the Council of Minis- 
ters by sir Costas Simitis, toe Fi- 
nance Minister, who negotiated the 
conditions with Mr Jacques Defers, 
tbe Commission President, and 
Lord Cockfield, responsible far toe 
internal market in day-long talks 
last Thursday. 

The package was finalised by 
Commission official* only at the 
weekend and considered by the 
EEC monetary committee of senior 
central bankers into the early hours 
of yesterday morning. 


THE LEX COLUMN 


treaty talks 


Multiple choice 
for the pub 


BRITAIN and West Germany yes- 
terday rejected toe initiative erf toe 
European Commission to include 
monetary questions — fni*inilfng ' rtm 
oper atio n of toe European Mone- 
tary System (EMS) - in the c urrent 
efforts to reform the EECs Treaty 
of Rome. . 

They charged that toe move 
would gnt*ro ||t *h on the autonomy <rf 
central banks throughout the Com- 
munity be frw pftcgiKto to agree 
in toe current debate. 

Mr Nigel Lawson, the British 
Chancellor of toe Exchequer, 

Mr Gerhard Stoltenberg, the Ger- 
man Finance Minister, for 

the whole effort to attend toe 
"monetary capacity* of foA Commu- 
nity to be postponed for farther dis- 
cussion and kept off the a gprri* of 
tVtic month's EEC summit in 
Luxembourg. 

Their co mbine d assault on toe 
move, which would institutionalise 
toe working of toe EMS in linking 
the different currencies of the EEC 
and give a more important role to 
the Commission itself, was staunch- 
ly resisted by Mr Jacques Defers, 
toe Commission's president It left 
toe 10 EEC finance ministers split 
down the middle. 

Mr Lawson rejected any sugges- 
tion that the planned reform would 
increase the pressure on the British 
Government to bring sterling into 
the exchange rate mechanism of 
the EMS. But he argued that it 
would n o n e the l ess moan- a "pro- 
found and detrimental change" in 
the control of monetary pohry. 

. He said toe plan, which would 
simply write into toe Treaty of 
Rome toe present practice fo run- 
ning tbe EMSl would give tbe Coro- 
mission a power of initiation fo 
monetary _ policy and would, there- 
fore, affect "the independence and 
autonomy of toe central banksT of 
the EEC. 

Mr StQftehbeig said the Defers 
proposals were ^macceptehJe . 
tbe Bundesbank” mid that the re- 
form i package for , L ux e m bourg 
should concentrate on m easures' to 
complete toe single EEC-wide mar- 
ket and . improve the working refer 
tionsafits institutions. 

He . was notably less hostile to 
plans put forward by toe Commis- 
sion for toe approximation of indi- 
rect taxes, such as value added tax 
and . excise duties. That is another 
key area fo which many national 
treasuries are passionately jealous 
of their powers and independence. 

Mr Stoltenberg said it was impos- 
sible to deny that differing tax rates 
affected toe smooth operation of a 
common market but that the fi- 
nance ministers were only at the 
very beginning of a debate on bow 
to overcome the problems in harmo- 
nising the different rates. 

Hie whole subject of EEC re for m 
is back on toe agenda of toe foreign 
ministers fo Brussels today, when 
they will seek to narrow tbe differ- 
ences between them on how to 
streamline their derision-making 
and increase the powers of the 
European Parliament 

These remain toe most divisive 
issues on the reform agenda with 
barely two w eeks to go before toe 
suDZ&iL 


Britain’s stock market, brewing 
industry and Monopolies Com mie - 
sion cannot all be right Brewers, 
the stock market has always be- 
lieved, are sate, mature companies 
which’ compensate for their inertia 
by the payment of attractive divi- 
dends to their shareholders. They 
should not trade on earnings multi- 
ples which make Glaxo look ex- 
growth. 

Yet toe industry itself is obvious- 
ly of a different view. Yesterday's 
fed from Scottish & Newcastle val- 
ued Matthew Brown at almost 
double book net worth ahd on a his- 
toric p/e of 28 times. Even taking 
next year's earnings as a guide, the 
multiple is over 20. TTtis offer was 
duly dismissed by Matthew Brows 
as unacceptable; other regional 
brewers, after ail, have changed 
hanHg on even higher multiples. 

It would be easy enough to blame 
the Co mmission for 

this anomaly. While it has warned 
in general terms against concentra- 


BREWERIES 


1984 1985 


fog *hot toe group makes €75m pre- 
tax this year, the after-tax return 

on equity will not be much above 12 

percent 

S&N has more immediate prob- 
lems, however. Yesterday’s share 
purchases brought its holding in 
Brown up to almost 17 per cent but 
it still has nearly 30 per cent of hos- 
tile or inactive equity ranked 


by announcing a halving of head- 
office staff just before the weekend. 
It is also hiud to imagine that the 
very substantial' savings from cut- 
ting labour and operational casts in 
UK general pac k agi n g will accrue 
entirety to customers despite the 
very competitive environment A 
small increase fo margin here can 
hare a substantial earnings benefit 
given toe low UK marginal tax rate, 
as last year’s results showed; and 
Metal Box is already enjoying few- 
er pension contributions to support 
this division. 

But Metal Box. is not simply im- 
proving returns on a shrinking capi- 
tal base: there has been a »?- 
nounced shift in the overseas con- 
tribution away from Africa and to- 
wards Worth America. The can and 
cosmetics packaging businesses in 
the US were held back in toe first 
half, but the expanding security 
printing operation is malting good 
progress; and there is something 
for the optimists should those see- 
through cans catch on in the US, 


sufficient evidence to reject the S& 
N/Brown proposition on competi- 
tive grounds. S&N wifi still have a 
substantially «wniu»r tied estate 
than its national competitors if it 
buys Matthew Brown, and even in 

th y "«rthom heartlands too market 
concentration will not be so great as 
to cause aferm. 

A more simple explanation is that 
tbe market has been undervaluing 
the brewing sector. As Elders - or 
was it KL?- pointed out fa yester- 
day’s offer document, the stock 
.market was happy tp.vafoe Allied- 
Lyons at I75p a share in February 
this year. Yet toe current Elders of- 
fer of 255p is given pot the faintest 
rha»Tv«» of success mid the more op- 
timistic analysts are suggesting 
toat350p a share looks about the 
right takeout price. * 

Takeover activity has encouraged 
toe tp* 1 *** to examine the assets 
underlying the share values and it 
Kkt>s what it finds. Matthew Brown 
may be trading on an exorbitant 
multiple, pt eajnicgs . but. the price 
Being offered ~by S&N ^represents 
pot jBPriuqoce Jtha p -42 0 0 JOP per 
public Souse. Ahd that Ignores any 
value a ttributable to the brewing 
assets and tire brand names. When 
a new pub costs £300,000 to build, 
that looks good Value. 

The' question for S&N - and El- 
ders for 'that matter -is whether a 
decentrefarn can be inatie on those 
assets. S&Ns own record is much 
improved, as yesterday's interim 
statement testified, bat tire return 
on capital is still not high. Assure- 
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bty pitched its offer around the pre- 
vailing market price, declared it fi- 
nal and forced the matter to a 
speedy conclusion. As the Monopo- 
lies Commission is expected to look 
unfavourably on most other bids for 
regional brewers, institutional 
shareholders may be tempted to 
take what look like the only quick 
capital profit on offer. But, after all 
the takeover speculation in Mat- 
thew Brown shares over the past 
few months. S&N cannot count on 
success. It would, after all, only 
take toe other national brewers to 
buy a tew per cent of Brown each 
and S&N would find itself with an 
impossible task. But, to judge from 
the plans that Elders has for Allied, 
they would be better advised to buy 
fete of Allied shares and by to 
scupper that bid instead. 


five p/e of little more than six for 
next year, which suggests the insti- 
tutions have yet to forget tire 1930 
collapse in their enthusiasm for a 
new management 


General Motors 


Metal Box 


Metal Box’s trading results have 
been showing the stretch marks of 
^.shrinking business for over two 
years but, even after the necessary 
adjustments, yesterday’s figures for 
the six months to September were a 
disappointment Pre-tax profits, at 
£3L2m, wereagood 10 per cent be- 
low ex pe ct a ti ons given the Elm 
gain from a switch to average ex- 
change rates; and the share price 
lost 25p, to 525p, fo the certainty 
that this year will see the first re- 
verse fo the pattern of improving 
earnings since 1980. 

Metal Bax deadened the blow, at 
least for the fina nc i al institutions. 


General Motors may have needed 
to buy Hughes Aircraft and E2)S in 
order to mount its Star Ware-tike 
project for an electronically ma- 
naged world factory. But it is doubt- 
ful whether it was desirable fa.*i£: 
er case to breach toe New York 
Stock Exchange's, principle, of a 
single dass of common stock per 
company. 

That rule has long been fo&git 
for tty tire disarmament negotiators 
of stock markets on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and far good reason. 
General Motors' contrary decision 
to run as many as three varieties of 
common stock, attractive as it may 
be to the vendors of Hughes and 
EDS, is sure to prove a nightmare 
to auditors and analysts, forced to 
calculate earnings on multiple 
accounting bases. ' 

It is arguable that Hughes (or 
EDS) represents a special type of 
asset, meriting a different income 
stream and voting rights from those 
of the original GM shares. But if 
those companies are truly becor 1 
ing part of GM, as the global str©w 
gy suggests, it will anyhow become 
progressively harder to disentangle 
their distinctive contributions. Not 
recommended. ..... 
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has sold its subsidiary 


Powell DuffrynTimber Limited 
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Kleinwort, Benson Limited 


was retained to seek purchasers for the above company and 
to act as financial advisers to PowelJ Duffryn pic 
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